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FOREWORD 


To celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the end of the Civil War, Gener- 
alissimo Franco dedicated his super-monument, the Valley of the Fallen. The 
outside world was not impressed. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (not, as the Spanish section of this Report says with an understandable 
confusion the World Federation of Free Trade Unions) sharply condemned the per- 
secution of workers in Spain, the absence of free trade unions being a major ob- 
stacle to the admission of Spain into the European Common Market. The renewed 
persecution of Protestants in Spain likewise aroused widespread criticism. 


Dictator Salazar of Portugal celebrated his 70th birthday, and for a while at 
least criticism was muted. General Humberto Delgado, Salazar's most vociferous 
critic, was allowed to board a plane for Brazil as the result of a face-saving agree- 
ment between the Portuguese and Brazilian governments. Delgado's campaign had 
not rung quite true, and it was highly unlikely that he would be an effective cam- 
paigner from across the Atlantic. 


The wave of strikes in Mexico lost much of its force when Agustin Sanchez 
Delint of the electrical workers' union broke with railroad workers' leader 
Demetrio Vallejo. The government denounced the strikers as Communists, 
whereupon the world was treated to the strange spectacle of the right- wing Cath- 
olic opposition Partido de Accién Nacional siding with the strikers and damning 
the government for McCarthyite tactics. The supposedly democratic government 
monolithic Partido Revolucionario Institucional governs through a national network 
of caciques (bosses), the widespread resentment against whom expressed itself 
in the murder of the cacique of Michoacén. Mexico's continued surplus of peas- 
ants and the need of American farmers for cheap stoop labor motivated the pro- 
posed renewal of the bracero agreement, which was bitterly opposed by the AFL- 
CIO. Mexico City reasserted its role as a locale for international conferences 
with the meeting there of the twenty-seventh session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This gathering inevitably discussed the problem of the 
Latin American Common Market, which was being debated at almost the ‘same 
time by the Committee of Twenty-One of Operation Pan American meeting in 
Buenos Aires and by the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) meet- 
ing in Panama. 


Relations between the United States and Guatemala were scarcely improved 
by the published comments of Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, who declared 
that the University of San Carlos in Guatemala was a hotbed of Communism, and 
that President Ydigoras Fuentes and Foreign Minister Jesis Unda Murillo had re- 
quested the U.S. Government to send a substantial number of Secret Service agents 
to help the Guatemalan Government fight Communism. Twelve U.S. ambassadors 
to Caribbean and Central American countries convened in San Salvador to discuss 
the political situation in Middle America. Apparently the decision was to strive 
to maintain the status quo, but the very fact that they should meet at all was suffi- 
cient for many Salvadoreans to regard their activity as intervention in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. Honduran President Ramén Villeda Morales clearly denounced the 
governments of the Dominican Republic and Nicaragua for interfering in the affairs 
of his country by aiding and abetting the abortive revolt led by Armando Velasquez 
Cerrato. Nicaraguan leaders continued to defect from the government of Presi- 
dent Luis Somoza, and the Catholic Church offered to mediate in the civic strife. 
The Conservatives attempted to win the support of the Church by promising to re- 
store religious education in the schools, an offer which is usually made to gain the 
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connivance of clerical elements. There has been in the United States a well-financed 
campaign to blacken (or redden) the reputation of all Latin American liberal lead- 
ers by labeling them Communists, and a pathetic invasion of Panama was denounced 
as a Communist plot. It is clear, however, that disgruntled members of the Pana- 
manian oligarchy, led by Roberto Arias, had simply bought the services of some 
bearded rebels who had no visible means of support now that the Cuban civil war 

was over. 


The visit of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro to the United States without waiting 
for an official invitation was marked by a lack of concern for protocol which verged 
on irresponsibility and rudeness. Yet he exercised the fascination over crowds 
which is the most telling instrument of the caudillo. Castro regards himself as 
Sim6n Bolivar reincarnate, and there are many significant parallels. With calm 
assurance he patted a tiger in a zoo, thus bettering Don Quixote's defiant leoncitos 
ami. However, he was beginning to show a little more respect for the American 
Eagle, even as he broke with his friend José Figueres of Costa Rica, whom he de- 
nounced as an American stooge. His refusal to take seriously American predic- 
tions of a financial crisis in Cuba sounded somewhat hollow; it was clear that 
sweeping anti-capitalist reforms would not come as quickly as he had suggested. 

It remained to be seen whether Castro could replace the brilliant albeit hypertro- 
phied verbal improvisation of the critic with the methodical action of a responsible 
statesman. Castro was hesitating to embark on international raids, and the Cuban 
coast guard thwarted an expedition which was setting out for Haiti. Dictator Tru- 
jillo displayed the armed strength of the Dominican Republic and defied Castro to 
start trouble. The Puerto Rican regime of Governor Luis Mufioz Marin was con- 
fronted with growing demands for statehood which led him to agree reluctantly to 
a plebiscite on the island's future, while on the labor front James Hoffa and his 
Teamsters' Union were threatening the wage-differential on which the island's 
prosperity was based. To the question of the degree of centralization which would 
prevail in the West Indies Federation was added the doubt whether British Guiana 
would ally itself more closely with the Federation or with Venezuela. 


The determination of Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt to maintain 
cordial relations with the United States was sorely tried. A majority of Latin 
American nations favored Caracas as the seat of the proposed Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and in proud anticipation the Venezuelan Government displayed 
its interest in international financing by granting Bolivia a substantial credit of 60 
million bolivares. The United States thereupon exerted extreme pressure on the 
governments of Latin America to agree to Washington as the location of the Bank. 
The change in the successive ballots showed how sensitive Latin American govern- 
ments are to pressure from the United States. Venezuela felt humiliated at seeing . 
its ambitions deflated before the world. To this was added the confusion about 
U.S. quotas on oil imports. Washington gave an incredible example of talking out 
of both sides of its mouth, and it was impossible to discover what the U.S. Govern- 
ment really intended. While there were unsubstantiated rumors about a devaluation 
of the bolivar, the Colombian peso became stronger as the result of the austerity 
program of President Lleras Camargo. The clerical groups in Venezuela and Co- 
lombia played their hand astutely, but the Ecuadorean Church committed a major 
blunder in declaring that it was a mortal sin to read the liberal weekly La Calle; 
the sales of the journal increased immediately. 


Labor unrest plagued Peru. The government alleged that it had thwarted a 
plot in the mining center of Oroya, while business transactions all over the country 
were paralyzed by a strike of bank employees. The struggle between labor and the 
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conservative, clerical Falange Socialista Boliviana led to a bloody episode in La 
Paz in which even the Bolivian Government admitted that there were 70 dead and 
hundreds wounded. Another Latin American political leader met a mysterious 
death as Falange leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega died of bullet wound(s). The gov- 
ernment claimed that he had committed suicide, but all the evidence indicated that 
he had been killed by government men. Bolivian workers denounced vehemently 
the U.S.-sponsored austerity program. A comparable austerity program being 
carried out in Chile by business-minded President Jorge Alessandri provoked sim- 
ilar outbursts, and Alessandri had to cope with threats of massive demonstrations 
by the Popular Front known as FRAP. Christian Democratic leader Eduardo Frei 
seized the opportunity to join in the denunciations of the President. 


Virtually the same causes as in Chile were at the bottom of the labor unrest 
in Argentina. The ''62'"' Peronista and ''19"' pro-Communist unions called a general 
strike, despite the opposition of the 32" anti-Peronista unions. Labor Minister 
David Bléjer used extreme violence in putting down the strike, and the government 
retaliated against the Communists by expelling four more Soviet diplomats. Pres- 
ident Frondizi's almost total loss of popularity was demonstrated in the stunning 
defeat of his Unién Civica Radical Intransigente in the Mendoza provincial elections. 
Anti-Americanism was a factor in these elections, won by the Conservatives, known 
officially as the Partido Demécrata. An almost equal number of votes were cast 
blank, indicating support for the banned Justicialista, i.e., Peronista Party. 

Since many Peronistas boycotted the election, it is possible that the Peronistas ac- 
tually had a majority. 


The death of the caudillo of the Uruguayan Nationalists, Luis Alberto de 
Herrera, left a vacancy which would be disputed among several factions, while the 
future of Ruralista leader Benito Nardone remained doubtful. Violent floods which 
imperiled the dam at Rincén del Bonete wrought havoc in the whole Rfo Negro Val- 
ley, and distracted attention from the national political crisis. In Paraguay, the 
United States, fearful that President Alfredo Stroessner would be violently over- 
thrown, urged him to liberalize his regime before it was too late. 


Ambassador Afranio do Amaral Peixoto returned from Washington to Brazil 
to assume the leadership of the Partido Social DemocrAtico, and presumably hoped 
to become its presidential candidate. Another presidential hopeful was Minister of 
War General Henrique Teixeira Lott, who on his return from the United States con- 
tinued to make contradictory remarks aimed at pleasing both the moderates and the 
anti-American elements. President Juscelino Kubitschek seemed prepared to have 
the constitution changed so that he could succeed himself. In order to head off this 
possibility, Vice President and Trabalhista leader Jodo Goulart denounced the ex- 
ploitation of Brazil by foreign (i.e., U.S.) economic groups and implied that Kubit- 
schek was a party to this exploitation. In order not to open himself to this criticism, 
the President refused to accept the austerity program which U.S. experts were 
propounding as a sine qua non for future economic help. Disregarding the U.S. 
Senate's repeated warnings against political appointees in diplomacy, the Eisen- 
hower administration nominated Clare Boothe Luce ambassador to Brazil as a re- 
ward for the support the Luce press had given both Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. The Brazilian administration rejoiced because it thought 
that female wiles could outwit technical advice and provide the Rio government with 
a direct access to Eisenhower and therefore to American funds; the Brazilian 
press was not interested in Mrs. Luce per se, and seriously rejoiced that she had 
been attracted to Brazil because of Rio's good skin-diving. Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon, chairman of the Senate's subcommittee on inter-American relations, 


(Continued on p. 239) 
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April 1 was the 20th anniversary of the end of the Spanish Civil War and the 
beginning of Francisco Franco's period as undisputed head of the Spanish state 
\ and in Franco's own words, "responsible only to God and to History."' Franco 
celebrated the ''glorious triumph" with the dedication of the Valley of the Fallen 
(HAR, XII: 70, 130) in the presence of the "flower" of Spain: Cabinet ministers, 
generals, admirals, the nation's four cardinals, 37 of its bishops, and the Papal 
Nuncio. "Our victory," said Franco, "was not achieved for one group or class 
but for the whole nation. It was a victory for the unity of the Spanish people." 


Reports of significant changes in Communist activity in Spain came recently 
to the notice of Spanish security experts. At least fifteen Spanish Communists 
were believed to have entered Spain clandestinely from France in the last month 
at or near Puigcerdaé, north of Barcelona. Most of them were thought to have 
scattered to various cities throughout Spain. Although this infiltration of Spanish 
Communist agents had been continuing since about 1955 according to the New York 
Times, the Spanish police were particularly interested in a switch in tactics. In- 
stead of terrorism and sabotage, the 'new'" tactics were reportedly particularly 
directed at persuading non-Communist opponents of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco to join a "united front."" A recent estimate of Communist strength by a 
well-informed European ambassador was that there were perhaps 350, 000 Com- 
munist "adherents" today in Spain, or 1% of the population. 


The well-known Spanish liberal Julio Alvarez del Vayo said in an interview 
published in the Paris magazine Les Temps Modernes, "In Spain the backing of 
the monarchists is not as strong as its supporters would like us to believe. The 
monarchist movement had a more favorable environment in 1956 than it does now. 
It never did enjoy large popular backing, but some saw in it the only way out of 
conditions which were becoming intolerable.'"' Alvarez del Vayo went on to say 
that the periods following the dictator's overthrow would bring forth such a vast 
number of problems that the only effective means of dealing with them would be 
complete and absolute unity of all opposition parties. 


Unanimously and without any abstention, the executive committee of the World 
Federation of Free Trade Unions, to which the AFL-CIO is affiliated, meeting in 
Geneva approved a resolution strongly condemning the persecution of workers in 
Spain. The declaration maintained that Franco's dictatorship violated the workers' 
fundamental rights. 


On April 5, the Jordanian Government received a memorandum from its em- 
bassy in Madrid to the effect that the Spanish Government had recently informed 
the embassy of its adherence to its previous decision not to recognize Israel. The 
memorandum also said that the Spanish Foreign Minister had informed the Arab 
ambassadors of Spain's support of the Arab nations and its readiness to extend 
every possible aid if Israel tried’ to commit aggressive action against any country. 


Prompted by the World Evangelical Fellowship, Protestants all over the 
world recently offered prayers for their brothers in Spain. The 30, 000-odd Prot- 
estants of Spain felt that they needed all the prayers they could get. According to 
Article 6 of the Charter of Franco Spain, "No other external ceremonies or man- 
ifestations than those of the Catholic religion shall be permitted," but "no one 
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shall be molested for his religious beliefs or in the private practice of his wor- 
ship."' In practice, Protestants could not hold government jobs, teach school, or 
become officers in the Armed Forces. In business offices and factories they were 
rarely promoted (if they were not actually demoted when their beliefs became 
known). Spain's five Protestant denominations (Baptists, Anglicans, Presbyteri- 
ans, Pentecostals, and Plymouth Brethren) were subjected to constant harass- 
ment. In the previous five months, the police had closed five of their churches on 
technicalities--two in Barcelona and one each in M4laga, Seville and Madrid. 
Three years ago, the police closed the only Protestant theological seminary in 
Spain. Despite repeated appeals to Franco, Protestants in Spain operated solely 
on the document issued by Franco's generals after the Civil War, granting permis- 
sion to reopen established Protestant churches. There was no legal authorization 
for the establishment of new Protestant churches. However, even though some 
churches had been closed, the remaining churches remained free to carry out 
their simple services unmolested. Pastors spoke their minds from their pulpits 
without fear of police observers in the congregation. Time quoted a facetious 
reason for this in the words of a nonchurchgoing Spaniard who said, "Of course 
not, the police are afraid to send observers into the Protestant churches. They 
might be converted." 


Franco's failure to cope with the economic crisis led to a growing protest 
movement, symbolized by the letter ''P" (for protesto) on the walls and buildings 
of Catalonia. Police erased "P's" every day, but next morning they would reap- 
pear. The movement originated with the Catalan underground, which included 
liberal and Christian Democratic forces that were gradually uniting in opposition 
to Franco. 


Draft regulations to implement the Spanish petroleum law (HAR, XI: 651) 
were reported to have been substantially completed by the Ministry of Industry. 
The Ministry of the Presidency still had to add some nontechnical regulations gov- 
erning safety, military protection, and related matters in the Overseas Territo- 
ries. The regulations were to appear about May 26. The 20-day waiting period 
after the regulations were issued and before claims could be filed would be calcu- 
lated as working days, and thus the filing date should be about June 20. At least 
seven major companies reportedly were studying the legal and financial arrange- 
ments for possible operation under the new law. 


Spain's continuously rainy winter weather resulted in a poor-quality citrus 
crop and also made picking difficult. Exports through February 20 were only 
411,000 metric tons, compared with 517,060 through the same date last year and 
580, 000 for the same period in 1955-56. Oranges constitute about 98% of Spain's 
citrus exports. On the other hand, Spain had a bumper pack of dried figs in 1958. 
Production was currently estimated at 33,000 short tons, compared with 24, 000 
tons in 1957 and 19, 800 tons in 1956. 


On April 8, Franco opened the flood gates of the new Yesa dam on the 
Arag6n River, inaugurating the first phase of what will be one of the largest irri- 
gation systems in Europe. It is to reclaim the Bardenas and Monegros desert re- 
gions of Navarre and Arag6n in northern Spain. The dam has a capacity of 16 1/2 
billion cubic feet. The total area to be developed is 648,000 acres. The cost of 
the project is estimated at $3,000 million, much of this supplied by the United 
States under its aid program. 
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The Spanish Government opened seven state-run supermarkets, one each in 
Barcelona, Bilbao, Gij6én and La Corufia, and three in Madrid. New ones were 
soon to open in Saragossa, Valencia, Pamplona, and Seville. Private interests, 
spurred on by the government's example, also began opening supermarkets in 
Irin, Bilbao, Oviedo, Alicante, and Madrid. Officials reported that 250 applica- 
tions had been received from private groups to open self-service markets all over 
the country. 


PORTUGAL 


Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar celebrated his 70th birthday on April 28. 
He was born in 1889 at Santa Comba in the valley of the Dao, near Coimbra. In 
spite of his request that no public celebrations be held to commemorate his birth- 
day, a few thousand enthusiastic and well-dressed women from all over the nation 
came en masse to his private residence to present him with carloads of flowers. 
They came, said a spokesman, to thank Salazar for three decades of peace and 
progress in Portugal. In his brief but gallant reply, Salazar retorted that he 
should thank them for their steady and unconditional support in his 31 years of 
service to the nation. (He became Minister of Finance on April 27, 1928.) For- 
eign observers in Portugal agreed that women's support of Salazar in the elections 
had been largely responsible for the Premier's continuing tenure. On April 28, 
President Américo de Deus Rodrigues Tom4s and the other members of the gov- 
ernment went to Salazar's home to present their congratulations and best wishes. 


A specially-coined silver medal commemorating Salazar's becoming an 
emeritus professor was presented by the president of Coimbra University, Maxi- 
mino Correia: the former professor of economics was forced by law to relinquish 
his university chair on his 70th birthday. He had in fact been on leave of absence 
since 1928. The Faculty of Letters, not to be outdone by their colleagues in the 
Law Faculty to which the chair of economics is attached, presented the Premier 
with an honorary degree in letters. Representatives of various student groups of 
Coimbra University participated in the homage, joining a chorus of praise through- 
out the nation for the man who had given Portugal order, prestige, and a sound 
financial position among the nations of the world. 


Even the foreign press, while criticizing Salazar for his somewhat archaic 
notion of modern civilization and modern economics, could not deny the benefits 
the Premier had brought to Portugal. One observer noted that the rash of press 
criticism against Salazar's regime dated back only to the violent speeches which 
General Humberto Delgado had made during the presidential campaign, and sug- 
gested that much of the criticism was due to the desire of international news agen- 
cies to avoid the stigma of being called "government-controlled."" Although Asso- 
ciated Press manager Luis Lupi also heads the government-controlled agency 
Lusitania, the AP apparently jumped on the anti-Salazar bandwagon to save its 
reputation. United Press International is connected with the Portuguese Agéncia 
Nacional de Informacfo, on which it depends for official news. Because of its 
long-standing friendship, and especially because of its commercial interests in 
Portugal, the British Government had tried to discourage strong criticism of its 
oldest ally in Europe. Recently, however, they had been unsuccessful in this 
endeavor, as evidenced by unfavorable and sometimes unreliable reports made by 
the Reuters agency. A foreign observer in Portugal held that this was due to the 
fact that the Portuguese heading this agency had employed a man who had served 
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as press attaché for General Delgado during the presidential campaign. Most of 
the French criticism against Salazar's regime was carried by the Communist 
paper L'Humanité. The aforementioned observer was convinced that the foreign 
press in general had recorded only outward symptoms of deeper troubles and had 
failed to criticize the real weaknesses of Salazar's regime, such as his failure to 
allow or encourage the preparation of responsible politicians to succeed him and 
his refusal to concede the usefulness of an opposition party in Portugal. 


The exaggerations in the recent article in the London magazine New States- 
man (HAR, XII: 132) caused a furor that continued into April. A foreign press 
representative was furnished with a list of reasons for the imprisonment of every 
individual mentioned. All were branded as Communists. The opposition was not 
able to prove that they had actually been tortured by the police. Most of the polit- 
ical prisoners mentioned in the New Statesman were accused of plotting the over- 
throw of the government by force. Though the facts were clouded in mystery, 
apparently a few army officers had conspired with a rather large group of civilians 
to effect a coup d'état in March. The plan, as told by one who had been invited to 
participate, seemed too macabre to appeal to the sentimental Portuguese. Rumors 
described the plot as involving visits by small groups of two or three to the homes 
of a long list of important government officials at a given hour. The officials were 
to be strangled in their own houses. The brother of one of the men involved in the 
plan went to the police and revealed the plot in exchange for his brother's freedom. 
Major Luis Cesarini Calafate sought asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy (HAR, 

XII: 133) reportedly to escape punishment for his part in the planned coup. It was 
rumored that Delgado was involved in the plot also. 


After three months, the so-called Delgado case came to a close on April 21, 
when the General flew to Rio de Janeiro in a Panair do Brasil plane. The Portu- 
guese Government denied that it had intended to arrest him (HAR, XII: 6-7). 
Since the Portuguese Government does not recognize political asylum, Delgado 
left for Brazil with his passport and conventional visas by a curious face-saving 
arrangement between the Portuguese and Brazilian Governments. After arriving 
in Brazil, Delgado made some anticlimactic declarations to the press, asserting 
that the "rotten'' government would fall at any moment; he also vowed to continue 
his fight and offered his leadership to the Portuguese living in Brazil. 


The tenth anniversary of NATO was celebrated in Portugal with considerable 
fanfare. Paulo Cunha, former Foreign Minister and now president of Lisbon 
University, deplored the fact that Portugal was "isolated" in the NATO defensive 
system since Spain was not yet a member. 


The Picote dam, started under the First National Development Plan in 1953 
by the Companhia Hidroelétrica do Douro (a company with mixed government and 
private capital), was inaugurated by the President on April 19. This power plant, 
located on the upper Douro River between Portugal and Spain, cost $23.4 million 
and was expected to deliver about 1,000 million kilowatt-hours a year. The Picote 
dam was the first stage of an international hydroelectric project on the Douro 
planned to provide Portugal with about 5, 000 million kilowatt-hours. Another 
power plant was to be located at Miranda do Douro, and a third at Bemposta. 


For some eighty years a bridge across the Tagus River has been the subject 
of dreams, speeches, and plans. It now seemed closer to realization, since the 
government announced the beginning of public bidding on the project. It was 


planned to allow a foreign company to build the bridge and to operate it as a con- 
cession. 
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A national campaign for "social recuperation" was launched by the govern- 
ment with the help of some charitable and social institutions, possibly due to the 
persistent attacks of the Church on begging and poverty in Portugal. The imme- 
diate purpose was to clear the streets of beggars in the interest of the tourist 
trade. Meanwhile, a new municipal pasteurization and bottling plant, with British- 
made equipment, was inaugurated in Lisbon by President Rodrigues Tom4s. The 
plant would pasteurize about 100,000 liters of milk a day and would deliver it to 
the consumer for about 14 cents per liter. The price at the plant would be 11.5 
cents. The municipal dairy would provide competition to a private plant in Lisbon 
which has been in operation for some time, handling about 8,000 liters a day, and 
selling the pasteurized milk for 21 cents a liter. 


The tenth Portuguese Industrial Fair at Belém, a Lisbon suburb, was housed 
in the magnificent building of the Junqueira. It displayed a variety of Portuguese 
products but was expected to be eclipsed by the British Trade Fair to be opened on 
June 29 in Lisbon. In the 1958 Portuguese Fair, a small car was the hit of the 
show and production was scheduled for July 1958. However, the car has not been 
in production in Portugal so far, and even the model of the car was omitted from 
the 1959 fair. 


MEXICO 


Repercussions of the March railroad strike continued to dominate politics, 
although the railways were operating regularly by mid-April. Students demon- 
strated in the capital against the government's intervention in the railroad strike 
and the detention of students allegedly involved in it. The demonstration was 
quelled by scores of police after a heated clash with the insult-shouting youths. 
Jailed strike leader Demetrio Vallejo was brought from the army camp where he 
had been held incommunicado; he was formally charged on several counts, includ- 
ing conspiracy with Soviet agents (HAR, XII: 134-135). Vallejo was then trans- 
ferred to the Lecumberri federal penitentiary to await trial. Further investiga- 
tions resulted in the formal indictment of sixty-four railroad union leaders, while 
sixty-seven others under arrest were released. Under the recently organized 
four-man leadership, the union expelled known pro-Vallejo workers, and, after 
an examination of the union's finances, charged the former Vallejo leadership 
with having stolen more than a million pesos from union funds. Since the police 
had just returned confiscated union records, the Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) 
weekly magazine La Nacién implied that the police might well have tampered with 
the financial records. 


Observers were amazed when Vallejo's former cohort and supporter, Agustin 
SAnchez Delint of the independent Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME--elec- 
trical workers' union), dissociated himself from Vallejo and criticized the strike. 
Both Sanchez Delint and oil union leader Pedro Vivianco supported the government's 
repression of the strike and denounced Vallejo for dealing with Communist agents. 
In an exchange of insults and accusations, Fidel VelAsquez, head of the government- 
sponsored labor group Confederacién de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM) charged 
SAnchez Delint with conspiring against the government. SAnchez Delint, who heads 
the rival Coalicién de Organizaciones Revolucionarias (COR) labor bloc, replied 
that VelAsquez was trying to stem the loss of his prestige by villifying others. 
SAnchez Delint also accused VelAsquez of accumulating wealth at labor's expense. 
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Writing in Impacto, Medardo Tirano Aramburu came to the conclusion that 
railroad workers, who along with oil workers are Mexico's highest paid labor 
group, had suffered a reduction in real wages since 1939. The 1958 wage index 
for rail workers (1939 = 100) was 600, while the cost of living in Mexico City was 
679. Thus an index of real wages for railroaders in Mexico City stood at only 
88.4 (1939 - 100). This was, however, a rise in real wages over the 1957 index 
figure of 84.4. The writer considered this trend a result of a deliberate sacri- 
ficing of the working class to gain economic progress, and he implied that if the 
lot of privileged workers was worse than in 1939, the living standard of the poorly 
organized mass of labor had declined spectacularly. 


While the independent labor bloc seemed unusually wary of attacking the gov- 
ernment, the strongest criticism of the government's strike-breaking came from 
the rightist PAN and a few independent writers. The PAN condemned the govern- 
ment for adopting totalitarian methods and raising the specter of the Communist 
threat to fight independent unionism. Agreeing with the PAN, Alberto Domingo in 
Impacto warned that 'macartismo de huarache" (McCarthyism in sandals) could 
become as great a threat in Mexico as Communism, especially if it distracted at- 
tention from such basic problems as the declining purchasing power of workers, 
usually described as the principal cause of discontent and the fertilizer for Com- 
munist seed. Asserting that Communism had no more influence in Mexico than 
the government itself gave it, the PAN's La Naci6én scoffed at the attempt to blame 
Communist infiltration on the unions. The PAN said the Soviet Embassy had been 
involved in political intrigue with top government officials, as well as with ex- 
President Lazaro Cardenas and murdered cacique Aquiles de la Pefia (see below). 
Commenting about a police raid on the offices of the Communist Party and the pro- 
Communist Partido Popular, La Naci6én sarcastically remarked that such a raid 
could only turn up receipts for government subsidies. Writing in Excelsior, Carlos 
Denegri claimed that the Russian Embassy in Mexico City had 34 officials of Rus- 
sian nationality compared to a staff of 44 Americans in the United States Embassy 
(this appeared to be a low estimate). In view of Mexico's few commercial ties 
with the USSR and almost complete lack of tourist interchange, it was questionable 
if even 34 Russians were needed, and Denegri suggested that the embassy might 
be serving as an educational center and gateway into the many Latin American 
countries which did not accept diplomatic representatives from the USSR. How- 
ever, there seemed to be no evidence to substantiate earlier claims that Soviet 
Embassy employees numbered between six and nine hundred. 


The growing movement aimed at toppling caciques (regional bosses) had a 
bloody manifestation in Ciudad Hidalgo, Michoacdn on April 6, when an angry mob 
attacked Aquiles de la Pefia, lumber magnate and political chief of the state, shoot- 
ing him fatally and setting fire to his house, machinery, trucks, and other posses- 
sions. According to opposition sources, de la Pefia had dominated the politics of 
Michoac4n by terror and bribery for 35 years and had held various offices, includ- 
ing that of Federal Deputy (1955-58), while exploiting the valuable forests of the 
region. His name had recently been linked to that of Cardenas in allegedly pro- 
Communist activities. The political background of the killing was obscure, and 


one Excelsior writer blamed the killing on extreme rightist groups, insisting that 
de la Pefia was no despot. 


The March demonstration in Poza Rica, Veracruz, led by members of the 
opposition Partido Democrfatico Pozarricense (PDP) seeking the resignation of 
mayor and PEMEX union boss Manuel Salas Castelfn, terminated in the imprison- 
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ment of more than a hundred persons. The prisoners were held incommunicado 
in a wooden warehouse without being formally charged. Apparently the district 
judge and the police chief received automobiles from among the prisoners' con- 
fiscated goods. Veracruz Governor Antonio M. Quirasco claimed ignorance of 
the situation when asked why he had done nothing about it. Four leaders of the 
Coalicién Cfvica and the PDP, including Francisco Villa Renterfa, were shifted 
to Mexico City and interned in the same military camp as railroad strike leader 
Vallejo. Later they were flown to Tuxpan where they were arraigned on several 
charges, including social dissolution. The railroad strike was used as a pretext 
for the arrest of opposition elements by caciques in many areas. 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council held its twenty-seventh 
meeting in Mexico City. Daniel Cosfo Villegas, scholar and Mexican delegate to 
the Council, was elected chairman. The meeting began with a Russian protest 
against the seating of Nationalist China. After a report by Eugene R. Black, 
president of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank), on the activities of that institution, Mexican delegate Mario Ramén Beteta 
rose to criticize the International Finance Corporation (IFC--a subsidiary of the 
World Bank). Beteta received considerable support when he said the quantity of 
the IFC's aid had been insignificant and that the IFC had consistently favored the 
most advanced of the underdeveloped countries. Beteta added that the foreign 
capital which went along with IFC loans still sought more favorable treatment than 
local capital. The Council unanimously approved (with Soviet bloc and Venezuelan 
abstentions) a Mexican proposal to hold a special U.N. conference on world energy 
resources such as coal and oil, and their development in underdeveloped countries. 
Mexico voted against a resolution to give priority to economic aid to the Central 
American countries which have taken steps toward creating a common market, 
since, Mexico maintained, this favoritism would harm the proposed Latin Ameri- 
can common market (see ARGENTINA). With U.S. support, Mexico drafted a 
declaration on freedom of the press and public information to be recommended for 
adoption as a declaration by the U.N. General Assembly. Opposed by the Soviet 
bloc, the issue was postponed until the next Economic and Social Council session. 


An ambitious campaign to improve the city's slum areas and to construct 
cheap housing in workers' residential districts was announced by Mexico City's 
mayor, Ernesto P. Uruchurtu. He promised to do away with the political influ- 
ence and corruption which had largely nullified the aid provided by previous de- 
velopments. The project included the construction of adequate drainage systems 
for the frequently inundated "proletarian districts" east of the city. 


A revision in customs regulations was introduced in an attempt to cut down _ 
corruption and tourist annoyances. The new system was to approximate that used 
in Western Europe by eliminating thorough baggage inspection and reducing the op- 
portunities for bribery. The new system would, ideally, help tourists and return- 
ing Mexicans avoid being victimized by arrogant customs officials. 


PEMEX, the government oil monopoly, made public its financial status for 
the first time since its formation, claiming assets amounting to 560 million pesos 
and liabilities of 320 million pesos. Estimated income for 1959 was expected to 
be 416 million pesos (equal to about 60% of the entire national budget) and expen- 
ditures, 436 million pesos, leaving a deficit of 20 million pesos which PEMEX 
hoped to eliminate through economies. PEMEX planned to drill 477 wells in 1959, 
as compared to the 379 drilled in 1958. New credits amounting to $10 million 
were granted by British oil machinery manufacturers. Although the United States 
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announced that there would be no import restrictions or quotas on the importation 
of petroleum overland from contiguous countries (Canada and Mexico -- see VENE- 
ZUELA), it was evident that this ruling would not affect imports from Mexico, 
since Mexican oil is sent to U.S. gulf ports by ship. The small Mexican oil ship- 
ments to the United States offset imports of U.S. refined petroleum products to 
Mexico's Northwest. Oil exports to the United States and Europe in the first week 
of January amounted to 500, 000 bbls. 


Cracking down on graft, PEMEX disclosed a scandal involving the theft of 
fuel from the Azcapozalco refinery by retired army officer Lt. Col. Manuel Mar- 
tinez Castro, PEMEX official of eight years' standing. He allegedly stole and re- 
sold more than 500 gallons of gasoline a day over a period of several years. 


New private U.S. investment in Mexico during 1958 amounted to $80 million. 
In 1958, 77.3% of Mexico's imports came from the United States (77.1% in 1957). 
Mexico thus remains the largest market for U.S. exports in Latin America. The 
most important European suppliers to Mexico in order of importance were: West 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Italy. The United States took 59.7% of 
Mexico's exports; Mexico is the fourth largest Latin American exporter to the 
United States. The major European markets for Mexico's exports in order of im- 
portance were: West Germany, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. Mineral ex- 
ports (except for sulphur) and coffee exports fell in 1958, while cotton and cattle 
exports increased. Total Mexican imports in 1958 were $1,128.6 million, and 
exports were $760.3 million. 


Because of a confusion in customs duty regulations, more than 20, 000 head 
of Mexican cattle destined for export to the United States were held up at the bor- 
der. After the export duty on cattle was raised 500% to keep central Mexican 
cattlemen from exporting, cattle exporters in northern Mexico were granted a 
subsidy to minimize the effects of the duty. Because of disagreement over the 
amount of this subsidy and delay in putting it into effect, cattle exports were sus- 
pended for several days at April's end, resulting in heavy losses for exporters. 


A commercial scare hit the capital's large retail stores because of the ap- 
pearance of two large discount houses, the first to operate in Mexico City. These 
discount houses, one a shoe store and the other an electrical appliance store, 
threatened a revolution in retailing which has traditionally been characterized in 
Latin America by low sales volume and high pricing and mark-up. 


Discussions aimed at renewing the bracero (contract farm labor) agreement 
between Mexico and the United States began in Mexico City on April 29. The Joint 
U.S.-Mexican Trade Union Committee complained that the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment had maneuvered to exclude any labor representatives from the talks. The 
Committee had met in Mexico City before the bracero discussion began and had 
recommended that the new agreement include a dollar an hour minimum wage for 
braceros; the abolition of piece- work payment rates; a rise in the minimum housing 
and other standards for braceros; and the inclusion of union representatives in the 
agreement discussions. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


A report to the United States Congress by Democratic Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana, who made a tour of several Latin American countries in 
1958, touched off an explosive controversy in Guatemala. When Ellender's re- 
port, A Review of United States Government Operations in Latin America, pub- 
lished in February by the U.S. Government Printing Office (86th Congress, 1st 
Session, Document No. 13), reached Guatemala, editorial battle lines were 
drawn. Ellender said that President Ydigoras Fuentes and Foreign Minister 
JesGs Unda Murillo told him they had requested the U.S. Government to send '"'a 
substantial number of Secret Service agents" to assist Guatemala and other Cen- 
tral American countries in establishing a bureau to cope with the problem of 
Communism in that area. President Ydfgoras Fuentes also reportedly told 
Ellender that the University of San Carlos, in Guatemala City, was "a nursery 
for Communism." Ellender reported that U.S. Air Force and Army mission 
chiefs in Guatemala told him it was "advisable to train the Guatemalan Army to 
fight brush-fire wars all over the world."' Nationalistic and intellectual groups 
immediately attacked the report as a threat of intervention by the "Colossus of 
the North" in the affairs of Central America. The newspaper Prensa Libre said 
in an editorial that U.S. Senators and Representatives passing through Guatemala 
"must be treated for what they really are" and not be told about matters which 
are "none of their business."' As criticism mounted, the Guatemalan Government 
issued a statement flatly denying Ellender's statements and charging the Senator 
with trying to promote his political career by making headlines. 


In addition to the verbal battle being fought over Communist infiltration, 
rumors were spread of a possible invasion of Guatemala by Cuban-based revolu- 
tionaries, who were originally headed for Panama. A communiqué by the Defense 
Ministry said army units had been alerted for a possible landing. It reported that 
seven northeastern provinces had been designated as a "theater of operations" to 
prevent any landings of armed contingents. A cablegram from the Guatemalan 
Embassy in Panama to President Ydfgoras Fuentes stated that the Panamanian 
Government had received reports to the effect that four hundred Cubans sailing 
for Panama had transferred at sea to a ship of less than one thousand tons, named 
either the ''Magdalena" or the "Burma," and were heading for the Guatemalan 
coast. Guatemalan government officials expressed doubt that such a landing would 
be made, but high army officers said that a military alert had been issued to pro- 
tect the northeast coast in case of an invasion. Although Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro had denied any plans for invasions from Cuba against other American re- . 
publics, President Ydfgoras Fuentes said that Guatemalan "volunteer" troops 
would go to the aid of any Central American nation invaded by Cuban forces, and 
that any such violation of the area would be considered a threat to Guatemala. 


Last month's expulsion of some of its leading members (HAR, XII: 139) 
provoked a complete split in the leftist Partido Revolucionario (PR), which has 
been the country's largest single political organization for some time. The ex- 
pelled group, which includes some alleged Communists and other extremists, had 
rebelled against the control exercised by party-founder Mario Méndez Montenegro. 
The government of Ydfgoras Fuentes might be the chief beneficiary of the division 
among the leftists, since he had hitherto had to battle against a coalition of both 
leftists and rightists in his fifteen months in office. Three factors appeared to 
have caused the split between Méndez Montenegro and his party's left wing. One 
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was Méndez Montenegro's lukewarm opposition to the present government. More- 
over, Méndez Montenegro failed to allow others to move into the PR leadership 
after his defeat in the January 1958 presidential elections. The third complaint 
was the lack of "ideological backbone"' manifest in Méndez Montenegro's alleged 
desire to create an impression of moderation. The new group, still unnamed, 
would be, according to informed sources, more oriented toward socialism and 
more vigorous in its opposition to Ydfgoras Fuentes. Some members of the new 
group admitted that the party included too many extremists, but they expressed 
the hope that they would be able to keep them under control. The first test of 
strength within the PR would come in December, when half of the membership of 
the 66-man Congress would be renewed. The leftists would have to contend 
against the government Partido de Reconciliaci6n DemocrAatica Nacional (PRDN) 
and the right-wing opposition groups. 


After a 34-day strike, the port workers of San José won their demands when 
the Agencia Maritima, a W.R. Grace subsidiary, agreed to terms of a settlement 
which gave the workers the following benefits: a 5% increase in wages for all 
workers; the granting of union demands regarding job classification and seniority; 
50% of the salaries lost by permanent employees during the strike to be paid; and 
$12, 500 to be distributed among the temporary workers. In keeping with the de- 
mands of the workers, all other clauses of the previous contract remained in full 
force. 


The Guatemalan Government ordered a 100% increase in tariff duties on 
goods from 28 countries, including Great Britain and Mexico but not the United 
States. It explained that trade with these countries had left Guatemala with an 
unfavorable trade balance. 


EL SALVADOR 


The National Assembly approved a law designed to eliminate the fraudulent 
enrichment of public officials; it requires new officials to register a declaration 
of their property and capital and that of their wives and children with the Supreme 
Court in their first 60 days of office. When their term of office ends, they are 
required to make a new declaration to be compared with the previous one. The 
law was provided for in the 1950 Constitution, but its passing was postponed in 
spite of opposition pressure that it be put into effect. Some deputies declared that 
the law would be inoperative because officials could conceal fraudulent enrichment 
by transferring the ownership of some assets to relatives or friends whose capital 
had not been included in the declaration. 


Twelve U.S. ambassadors to Caribbean and Central American countries 
met in San Salvador during April 9-11, apparently to discuss the repercussions 
of Fidel Castro's Cuban revolution and to decide on U.S. policy in the light of pos- 
sible developments. The Department of State was represented by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Loy W. Henderson and by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. The ambassadors attending the 
conference were: Gerald A. Drew, Haiti; Joseph S. Farland, Dominican Republic: 
Edward J. Sparks, Venezuela; Whiting Willauer, Costa Rica; Robert Newbegin, 
Honduras; Julian F. Harrington, Panama; Thomas E. Whelan, Nicaragua: Philip 
W. Bonsal, Cuba; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, El Salvador; John Moors Cabot, Colom- 
bia (see BRAZIL); Robert C. Hill, Mexico; and Lester DeWitt Mallory, Guatemala. 
Also present was John C. Dreier, ambassador to the Organization of American 
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States (OAS). The principal matters discussed were the plots developing in vari- 
ous nations against the governments of others, in violation of the OAS charter. 
Proposed regional markets, especially that of Central America, were also con- 
sidered. A crowd of five hundred demonstrators met in downtown San Salvador 
to protest against the meeting of American ambassadors. The group was ad- 
dressed publicly by various "'students,'' some of whom were about 40 years old. 
This meeting may have been correlated with a meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
of 19 Communist parties of the Hemisphere. 


The Salvadorean ambassador in Washington, Héctor David Castro, sub- 
scribed $4, 140,000, in the name of his country, to the Inter-American Bank, 
which is in the process of formation. The director of the Industrial Association 
of El Salvador met in Guatemala with industrial leaders of other Central Ameri- 
can countries to study the organization of a Central American federation of com- 
merce and industry. A new free-trade treaty was signed between Guatemala and 
El Salvador to include numerous products of recently-established industries. A 
new corporation called Molinos de El Salvador will produce 180 tons of flour 
daily to be consumed in the country. The wheat will be purchased in Canada, the 
United States, or Mexico, because El Salvador is not considered well suited for 
wheat growing. The commercial treaty between El Salvador and Great Britain 
lapsed; it had been denounced by El Salvador in October 1958 (HAR, XI: 544). 
Officers of the Foreign Commerce Commission of El Salvador had been confer- 
ring with representatives of Great Britain to negotiate a newtreaty. A director 
of the Export-Import Bank, George Blowers, visited El Salvador and met with 
Economy Minister Alfonso Rochac, Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancfa, and 
other government and bank officials. 


Dr. Arturo Romero, president-elect of the National University (HAR, XII: 
81), declined the nomination, indicating that a proper atmosphere for serious work 
did not exist in the university. Napole6én Rodrfguez Ruiz, acting president of the 
university, announced that it would not be able to pay the members of the faculties 
of Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, and Humanities after the month of 
June 1959. The problem originated with the admittance of more students than were 
allowed for in the budget. Dr. Mariano Fiallos Gil, president of the University of 
Nicaragua, and Dr. Hernan Corrales Padilla, president of the University of Hon- 
duras, came to San Salvador at the invitation of Guillermo Trabanino, secretary 
of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), to discuss the unification 
of teaching methods in Central American universities. This was to be the topic of 
the meeting of the Higher University Council of Central America to take place in 
May in Le6én, Nicaragua. 


HONDURAS 


Repercussions from February's revolt were still being felt in April. Presi- 
dent Ram6én Villeda Morales claimed that he had documents proving that the Domin- 
ican Republic and Nicaragua were behind the movement to overthrow him. As if to 
support Villeda Morales' assertion, the Dominican Republic was known to be trying 
to get back arms and ammunition now in Nicaragua which it had sold to revolt leader 
Armando Velasquez Cerrato but which had not been paid for. Velfsquez was re- 
portedly in Managua conferring with General Anastasio ("'Tachito") Somoza Jr., 
brother of President Luis Somoza and commander of Nicaragua's National Guard. 
Honduran lawyer Alfredo Alonso Elvir, civilian head of the revolt and announcer 
on Radio Rebelde, took refuge, along with two others, in the Salvadorean Embassy 
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in Nicaragua. He said that, while he was a friend of Villeda Morales, his opposi- 
tion to the government stemmed from the fact that men like Modesto Rodas Alva- 
rado, president of Congress, would not permit the Honduran President to establish 
a national coalition government. El Pueblo claimed there were many secret rebel 
supporters among the military and even among the "orthodox" Liberals not aligned 
with Villeda Morales, naming Enrique Ortez Pinel, "boss of the north coast,'"' as 
a prominent example. 


In Honduras, actual violence was petering out. A bomb exploded in front of 
the Nicaraguan Embassy in Tegucigalpa, but the rebel chief M4ximo Bejarano was 
defeated and put to flight in Intibuc4 Department. Some 140 rebels returned from 
Nicaragua, giving themselves up under the government's amnesty terms. Major J. 
Andrés Espinosa was given a special commission to end the disturbances in long- 
suffering El Parafso Department, despite the fact that the citizens had been antag- 
onistic to the Army. Echoing their complaints, El Cronista demanded that the 
Army be returned to its barracks and that the citizens themselves be armed. 
Honduran Foreign Minister Andrés Alvarado Puerto was off to the Hague to pre- 
sent before the World Court Honduras' case in the boundary quarrel with Nicaragua. 


Congress devoted much of its time to debating a proposed liberal labor code 
backed by the President. After passing 189 articles out of a proposed 900 in only 
a week, the legislators slowed down to view the issue more carefully, since criti- 
cism was coming from both labor and employers, who were barred from presenting 
their viewpoints. Both the Tela Railroad Workers Union and the Tela Railroad 
Company protested against the proposed code, as did most private industries. 
Many complained that the code was so favorable to labor that companies would 
avoid Honduras and that the Honduran merchant marine would presumably suffer 
if the Honduran Steamship Company registered its 20 ships in another country be- 
cause of the law, as it had threatened. The line claimed it already paid higher 
wages than any other country except the United States. The Yoro Lumber Com- 
pany said it would have to lay off 90% of its employees. Most strenuous objections 
were to the high contributions to be demanded of employers. The Central Ameri- 
can Union Party opposed the code on the grounds that it would be better to have a 
code covering all of Central America; and Labor Minister Oscar Flores, who was 
devising his own labor program, asked that the President veto the code. 


Professor Ram6én Rosa Figueroa of the University of Honduras accused the 
traditional National and Liberal parties of being responsible for the nation's back- 
wardness and said that there was a need for a new progressive party in Honduras. 
Some observers thought he might have a pro-Communist movement in mind since 
he also attacked foreign companies. A new paper, A.M., directed by Roberto 
Arellano Bonilla, attacked the government constantly and charged that there was 


corruption in government enterprises, particularly the Ferrocarril Nacional de 
Honduras. 


The Army established a special unit to train men to operate the 400 pieces 
of road-building equipment soon to arrive from the United States, in a program 
calling for the maintenance and rehabilitation of 1,550 miles of roads and the 
construction of four major roads under a $10 million World Bank loan. The new 
roads would connect Puerto Cortés with Bifalo;} Santa Rosa de Cop4n with Chamel- 
c6n; Santa Rosa de Copdn with Nuevo Ocotepeque; and Tegucigalpa with San Loren- 
zo. The last 73 miles of the Pan American Highway were all-weathered, with 
paving to start soon, under a 1957 loan of $1.65 million from the Export-Import 
Bank. A committee to develop the Guayape Valley was formed with plans for 60 
miles of farm-to-market roads. 
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S. H. Glassmire and Associates of the United States planned to invest $100 
million in gold and other mining in the Mosquitia area if the government provided 
the necessary facilities. The Standard Fruit Company layed off 424 workers be- 
cause of financial losses suffered in the last three years. A $600,000 loan was 
granted by the Export-Import Bank to finance the purchase of pure-bred cattle 
from the United States. Beef-cattle raising is carried on mainly in the eastern 
and southern districts, while dairy farming is principally in the urban areas and 
in the southern part of Choluteca Department. 


NICARAGUA 


Political turmoil continued, with rumors of invasion and reports on the ac- 
tivities of exiles reaching a high pitch. Three leading Nicaraguans-- Luis Carde- 
nal, Napoleén Ubilla, and Enrique Callejas--were reported to have fled the country; 
and from San José, ex-Ambassador to Costa Rica Leonte Herdocia Ortega (HAR, 
XII: 142) charged that Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, editor of the opposition Conserv- 
ative paper La Prensa of Managua but now residing in San José, was slated for 
assassination along with other exiles. An agreement to follow a united policy re- 
sulted from a conference in Caracas of the opposition Republic Mobilization, 

Social Christian, National Renewal, Socialist, and Independent Libeyal parties, 
and two exile organizations: the Nicaraguan Patriotic Union and the Nicaraguan 
Revolutionary Union. Enrique Lacayo Farf4n, who escaped to Costa Rica in 
March (HAR, XII: 142), became the recognized head of the exile opposition group 
called the Movimiento Revolucionario Nicaragiiense, with branches in Central 
America, Cuba, and New York City. Early in April, Lacayo flew to Havana 

where he appealed for support for his movement. The "Sandino Movement" of 
New York (HAR, XII: 84) changed its name and simply became the New York 
branch of the Movimiento Revolucionario Nicaragliense so as not to alienate Ameri- 
cans by the use of the name of the leader who opposed American intervention in the 
1920's. However, many of its members continued to use the old name. 


Guillermo Urbina Vasquez, president of the Nicaraguan Revolutionary 
Junta, in a speech in Caracas, denounced the U.S. State Department for its sup- 
port of dictators and its interference in Latin America. He also attacked Sena- 
tor George Smathers of Florida for proposing that the Organization of American 
States (OAS) be used to prevent Caribbean invasions. He demanded the withdrawal 
from Managua of U.S. Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan, whom he said the Nicara- 
guan people call a "pimp and servant of the Somozas."' Both Urbina Vasquez and 
Lacayo Farfan said that they would bring a real revolution to Nicaragua, with 
major political, economic and social reforms, with the same kind of justice as 
Castro brought to Cuba, and that they would actively oppose the remaining Latin 
American dictators. In Mexico City, refugee-journalist Hernfn Robleto, pub- 
‘isher of the defunct newspaper Flecha, denied rumors that he was disgusted with 
the opposition groups, saying he was opposed only to those which were Communist- 
dominated since he did not want to have the "Communist tyranny of Moscow" sub- 
stituted for the "creole tyranny of Somoza." 


Several ineffective bombings were reported, including one in front of the 
National Liberal Party headquarters. As a result, five members of a Conserva- 
tive youth organization were arrested. Speaking over Radio Venezuela, Armando 
Amador predicted an invasion of both coasts of Nicaragua in May. A clandestine 
radio reported that a force of 1,500 Cubans, Venezuelans, Dominicans, and Nica- 
raguans was gathering in the eastern Honduran province of Olancho, to attack 


| 
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Nicaragua. The leader was said to be Antonio Dahud, a Colombian adventurer 
who fought in Nicaragua in Sandino's time. In Cuba, a "Nicaraguan invasion 
camp" was broken up and arms were confiscated (see CUBA). A radio calling 
itself the "Voz de la Revolucién Nicaragiiense" called for the people to follow its 
orders in preparing for the revolution. It said that a group of men who had landed 
on the coast claiming to be revolutionaries were actually sent by Somoza to see 
how much support a revolt would receive from the people. 


In a speech opening the new session of Congress, Somoza asked pardon for 
three men charged with the murder of his father. He blamed ex-President José 
Figueres of Costa Rica for stirring up most of the trouble, saying that Figueres' 
activities "seemed to follow a plan of agitation formed in Moscow." The Presi- 
dent's brother, General Anastasio ("'Tachito") Somoza Jr., commander of the 
National Guard, returned from a trip to the United States, where he saw Vice 
President Nixon. He said that it was impossible for malcontents to invade Nica- 
ragua, for such invasions were a thing of the past in this Hemisphere. He, too, 
blamed Communism for Caribbean troubles and, claiming that the United States 
would continue to favor Nicaragua's present government, quoted General Maxwell 
Taylor as saying that the Caribbean would become a second front of limited war 
against Communism. There were rumors that Somoza had returned home early 
because fighting had already broken out, and that National Guardsmen had been 
sent to Pefia Blanca on the Costa Rican border close to the western shore of Lake 
Nicaragua. 


A major mediation attempt was made by the Nicaraguan episcopate, which 
condemned the “acts of terror" and said that the unrest was having a "disastrous 
effect on Nicaragua.'' The proposal presented by Archbishop Alejandro Gonz4lez 
y Robleto of Managua was accepted by Somoza with reservations. Somoza insisted 
that nothing be done contrary to the constitution and laws, and that he should re- 
main in office until the 1963 elections. The exiled opposition leader Lacayo Farf4n 
accepted the church mediation, but his condition was that elections be held imme- 
diately, thus there seemed to be little hope for a compromise. The mediation at- 
tempt was followed by proposals made by two groups of priests for "super-honest" 
elections. Under this plan, if Somoza should lose, all members of the present 
government would be guaranteed safety and freedom from indictment; a civilian 
junta with one military member would be formed, with a conference for constitu- 
tional reform to follow. The Conservative Party proposed that religious teaching 
be returned to the schools to "save Nicaragua from disaster." 


Finance Minister Carlos Hueck went ahead with plans to borrow $12 million 
from foreign banks, despite protests from the opposition. Import duties were in- 
creased on 458 commodities; income taxes and consular fees on import documents 
were raised; a new 6% tax was placed on airplane tickets. A subsidy was granted 
to cotton growers because of a decline in cotton prices. 


COSTA RICA 


The controversy between ex-President José Figueres and Fidel Castro con- 
tinued to be the principal drama on the political stage. Returning from his visit 
to Cuba where the rift had become public (HAR, XII: 143), Figueres reportedly 
made allusions to Communist influence in Castro's regime and revealed that he 
had advised Castro to organize his activities better so as not to have to take pills 
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to keep awake. Angered, Castro retaliated in a televised interview in which he 
called Figueres a "bad friend," a "bad revolutionary," and a ''false democrat" 
(see CUBA). He also charged that when Figueres left the Costa Rican presidency, 
he was a larger landholder than when he took office. A similar accusation was 
implied in a statement by Luis Somoza, President of Nicaragua, who claimed that 
Figueres had suggested he leave Nicaragua with enough money to enjoy life abroad. 
This, said Somoza, might explain the economic "prostration" of Costa Rica when 
Figueres left office. The Castro attack on Figueres was coupled with one by 
Manuel Mora, Costa Rican Communist leader, who returned from a visit to Cuba 
to eulogize Castro and to denounce Figueres as a "servant of Yankee imperialism." 
Another passenger on the plane which had taken Mora to Cuba was Enrique Lacayo 
Farfan, leader of Nicaraguan exiles (see NICARAGUA). 


On the eleventh anniversary of the Costa Rican revolution led by Figueres in 
1948 more than 1, 200 veterans of that campaign met at Figueres' plantation, ''Lucha 
sin Fin," to hear him denounce acceptance of Communist support, which, it was 
asserted, would result not in the "dictatorship of the proletariat but in the dictator- 
ship of the mob.'' Although he did not mention Castro by name, Figueres' speech 
was interrupted with shouts of "down with Castro." 


An apparently false report that Figueres had cabled a request to Guatemalan 
President Ydigoras Fuentes that the latter permit the re-entry of ex-Presidents 
Juan José Arévalo and Jacobo Arbenz was denied by both Ydfgoras and Figueres. 
At the end of the month, Figueres left for a series of appearances in the United 
States as guest of the New York-based International Labor Research Institute, pre- 
sided over by Norman Thomas. Upon arrival in New York, he minimized his dif- 
ferences with Castro. He also enigmatically stated that a legitimately elected 
"bad government" was "'better than a good revolution." 


The government denied reports of violation of national territory in northern 
Costa Rica by Nicaraguan planes and Dominican Republic ships. The southern 
border guard was alerted because of revolutionary activity in Panama (see PANAMA). 


The Education Committee of the Legislative Assembly was considering a bill 
to grant complete control of television for ten years to the National University. 
Private enterprise would receive some rights at the discretion of the university 
during these ten years. Although full control could then be turned over to private 
enterprise, the government would still retain some investment in the industry. 
President Mario Echandi, who favored private control from the beginning, prom- 
ised to veto the bill if it passed; but sponsor Fernando Volio Jiménez, an inde- 
pendent, predicted that a coalition of opposition parties would be able to override - 
the veto. 


The Central Bank reported that a preliminary report indicated 1958 exports 
had totaled $96,905,077, an increase of more than $13 million over 1957, whereas 
imports were down about $2 million to $100,874,820. This resulted in a negative 
balance for the year of only $3,969,743, considerably lower than the 1957 deficit 
of over $19 million. The 1958-59 coffee export crop was 748,622 quintales, an in- 
crease of 160,000 quintales over the previous year; but the revenue of $32,849,533 
was only $100,000 higher because of lower coffee prices. A similar increase 
during 1957-58 over 1956-57 had been offset by a price drop so that the value of 
the export crop had remained virtually stable for the past three years. 
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Replying to statements made in Hemispherica and quoted by the Hispanic 
American Report (XI: 666), the director of public relations of the United Fruit 


Company, Mr. Richard Dyer, has sent us the following information about the labor 
relations of the company in Costa Rica: 


"There are only two unions with membership of consequence existent in our 
Costa Rican operations on the West Coast. Neither has anywhere near sufficient 
membership to form a bargaining agent for the mass of our employees. One is 
FOBA (Federacién de Obreros Bananeros y Anexos), which is openly and admit- 
tedly Communist. The other is FETRABA (Federaci6n de Trabajadores Banane- 
ros), which originally was founded as an anti-Communist rival of FOBA, but which 
subsequently joined with FOBA. Furthermore, FETRABA has allied itself openly 
with FOBA on three or four occasions involving labor disputes. 


"In 1955, as a result of a strike situation provoked by these same two unions, 
we made an open offer to all of our employees, subject to their ratification. The 
offer was accepted by them and ratified by them, and provided them with working 
and living conditions considered as among the best offered to agricultural labor 
anywhere in the world. 


"At that time José Figueres, who was then President of Costa Rica, ina 
public statement, said that: 'I suggest, as a friend of the banana workers that it 
is to their interest to sign this three year contract offered by the Company. ' 
President Figueres further said that he 'considered the agreement fair and just 
for the workers because it greatly improves their situation; for the company be- 
cause it brings the necessary stability for a period of three years; and for the 
Government which is actively interested in the prosperity of the banana business. ' 


"At the time Lic. Otto Fallas Monge, then Minister of Labor, also strongly 
recommended to the workers that they accept the company's offer. Furthermore 
the process of ratification of the new contract in the banana zone was supervised 
by Humberto Pacheco Coto, than Minister of Public Security, and his staff, in or- 
der to assure that no pressure was being exercised by the company in obtaining 
signatures. 


"This three year contract terminated in October 1958. Our people decided 
to offer a new three year contract directly to our labor, with improved conditions. 
In general the new conditions placed our banana labor in Costa Rica in a very spe- 
cial position. I am attaching a copy of the newspaper El Pacffico of that date, 
which contains on page 6 and 7 the details of the contract. 


"This new agreement was approved by 80% of our labor within a week. The 
same general conditions prevailed as in 1955 as far as ratification is concerned. 
Reports from labor inspectors of the Ministry of Labor said flatly that no illegal 
pressure had been exercised by the company representatives, although FOBA had 
made this charge. President Mario Echandi praised the contract in much the same 
terms as former President Figueres, and competent Government authorities, es- 
pecially those of the Labor Ministry, were frankly satisfied that the agreement 
was fair and just, and so expressed themselves publicly. 


"TI would like to add that at present our labor relations in the West Coast 
banana operations are excellent, which may be verified at any time by a visit." 
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PANAMA 


Panama attracted international attention at the end of April when a small 
force of well-armed insurgents landed on the Atlantic coast and headed toward the 
capital. The force consisted mainly of Cubans and was estimated at less than 90 
persons, but the government was on the lookout for two boats carrying reinforce- 
ments estimated at up to 350 men, reportedly en route from Cuba. Small arms 
were made available to the Panamanian Government by the United States, and 
other Latin American republics offered assistance in quelling the invasion. 
Panama appealed to the Organization of American States (OAS), which investi- 
gated and confirmed Fidel Castro's statement that the government of Cuba was in 
no way involved. Two Cuban emissaries tried to persuade the invaders to sur- 
render but achieved only a temporary truce. One insurgent captured shortly after 
the landing stated that Roberto Arias, son of ex-President Harmodio Arias, had 
organized the invasion. Roberto Arias had taken refuge in the Brazilian Embassy 
earlier in April to avoid arrest for attempting to raise a cache of sunken weapons 
and bring them into Panama. He left his wife, British ballerina Margot Fonteyn, 
on his yacht, the "'Nola,'' and escaped on another boat after fishermen informed 
Panamanian authorities of his activities. Miss Fonteyn was arrested and held for 
about 24 hours but claimed to have no knowledge of the plot or of her husband's 
whereabouts. She was later released and flew to New York, while the Panamian 
Government continued to seek proof against her. Also in New York, Rubén Miré, 
who was acquitted in December 1957 of the charge of assassinating President j 
José Remén (HAR, X: 657), stated that he and his cousin, Roberto Arias, had 
planned the revolution and that they had arranged for an expeditionary force of 
350 men. According to enemies of the new Cuban government, Arias’ position as 
leader of the plot threw suspicion again on Castro, who had entertained Arias and 
his wife. 


Early in April the Panamanian Government had faced another revolutionary 
plot. On April 3, a band of about seventeen men robbed a store in the town of San 
Francisco, Veraguas Province, of arms and ammunition and fled to the nearby 
mountains, apparently to begin a guerrilla war patterned on that of Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. Four students were killed in clashes with the National Guard during the 
following days, and this aroused much public protest. Another short-lived rebel- 
lion broke out in Chiriqui’ Province a few days later, but was quickly ended. The 
plots were reportedly directed by members of the Movimiento de Alianza Revolu- 
cionaria (MAR), founded in February to combat Panama City municipal scandals. 
Leaders of the strongly nationalistic MAR were newspapermen Alvaro Menéndez 
Franco and Jaime Padilla Béliz, a columnist for La Naci6én, an opposition paper 
owned by Harmodio Arias. A third leader was an architecture student named 
Samuel Gutiérrez. By April 13 nine persons involved in the outbreaks had been 
arrested, while others had taken refuge in foreign embassies. Also reported ar- 
rested were the acting president of the students' federation and the editor of the 
newspaper La Critica, which led to claims by opposition groups that constitutional 
guarantees were to be suspended. The government denied having considered such 
a course. 


Apparently in an attempt to pacify the opposition, the National Assembly was 
called into extraordinary session to consider a bill to lower the minimum number 
of adherents a political party must have in order to participate in elections from 
22,000 to 5,000. This would facilitate the formation of new parties and would 
probably reduce the power of the two parties which have been in control: the 
Liberals and the Coalicién Nacional Patridtica. 
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Nationalist agitation over the Canal continued, and Panamanians complained 
that the new single wage scale in effect since February 1959 did not apply to un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. The Panamanian Ambassador to Honduras was 
quoted in a local newspaper as suggesting that Panama submit the question of the 
Canal to the International Court of Justice. Governor William Potter of the Canal 
Zone stated that the Canal was handling a volume of traffic which had not been ex- 
pected until 1968. He predicted that the Canal would be inadequate in ten years 
and that a sea-level canal would eventually be necessary, but he advocated a $61 
million six-to-ten-year improvement program as a temporary measure. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


When Fidel Castro arrived at the Washington, D.C., airport on April 15 for 
an 11-day goodwill mission to the United States, he was greeted by throngs of en- 
thusiastic fans and a number of exiled Cuban pickets. The latter sent the police 
so many threats on Castro's life that a huge security network was set up to protect 
the Cuban Premier. The crowds and the pickets followed Castro wherever he 
went, and he continually harassed the secret police by jumping into the middle of 
crowds to shake hands and slap backs. Although Castro's visit was officially 'un- 
official,"' he was met at the airport by Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom Jr., was entertained at luncheon by Acting 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, and was given a long interview by Vice 
President Richard Nixon. Castro appeared to have abandoned his earlier hostile 
attitude toward the United States and was trying to mend his fences. This change 
of tactics was foreshadowed almost on the eve of Castro's departure when Robert 
Nye of Chicago, accused of attempting to assassinate Castro, was suddenly 
brought to trial and given a suspended death sentence after three months in jail. 
Castro stated repeatedly that the purpose of his visit was not to obtain U.S. aid 
but to free the American people from the false conceptions about the Cuban revo- 
lution propagated by the press. When his financial aides talked with economic ex- 
perts in the U.S. State Department, they merely outlined Cuba's economic prob- 
lems. However, in a speech in New York's Central Park, Castro did suggest a 
"Marshall Plan" for all of Latin America in order to avoid the danger of Com- 
munism. He warned that such aid could not be administered with an eye dropper. 


In answer to questions from newspaper reporters, Castro stated that 
neither he nor his brother Ratl nor Ratl's wife was a Communist and that if there 
were any Communists in his government, and he knew of none, they had no influ- 
ence. When questioned on his stand in the cold war, he said that his heart was 
with the West. Cuba, he said, would honor its membership in the Rio treaty of 
1947, by which 18 Latin American countries and the United States pledged them- 
selves to defend any state in the Western Hemisphere against aggression. Castro 
also promised that his government would not touch the U.S. naval base at Guanté- 
namo Bay. In answer to U.S. fears about expropriation of foreign capital, Castro 
said that foreign investments would not only be respected, but encouraged. The 
agrarian reform, he said, would be confined to legal expropriation of uncultivated 
or badly cultivated lands, and anything taken by the government would be paid for. 
Castro managed to win over many Americans with his eloquence and personal 
charm, but some remained unconvinced, the most notable of them being Senator 
George A. Smathers of Florida. Smathers charged in a letter to the OAS, ''There 
is mounting evidence that revolutionary forces in Cuba are threatening the invasion 
of other countries in Latin America." 
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In spite of Castro's assurances, foreign correspondents Bertram B. 
Johansson of the Christian Science Monitor and R. Hart Phillips of the New York 
Times reported uneasiness in the Cuban upper and middle classes because of the 
government's gradual swing to the left. They felt that the government's social 
legislation (HAR, XII: 146-147) was a direct appeal to the workers and peasants 
to the detriment of the other sectors of the economy. Extreme leftists and Com- 
munists were moving into key positions, in spite of Castro's denials. Johansson 
reported that 20 out of 33 labor unions were already Communist-controlled. Al- 
leged Communists or Communist-sympathizers in key positions were: David 
Salvador, head of the Cuban Labor Federation; Alfredo Guevara, who directs 
Army education; Francisco Alonso, head of the National Fine Arts Commission; 
Carlos Franqui, former proofreader on the Communist newspaper Hoy, who now 
runs Castro's government newspaper Revolucién; Vincentina Atunia, who directs 
the National Institute of Culture under the Education Ministry; and Violeta Casals, 
head of the rebel radio station. The Argentine soldier of fortune, Ernesto ("Che") 
Guevara, army commander and close friend of Castro, denied that he was a Com- 
munist but added pointedly that this did not mean that he was anti-Communist. 


In a speech on April 11, ex-President Ramén Grau San Martin demanded 
immediate elections, saying that elections were the only legitimate source of 
power. Castro replied by insulting Grau's administration and saying that elections 
could come only after the revolution had been consolidated. This was the first 
time since the revolution that a Cuban political leader had demanded elections. 


In the Caribbean, Castro was becoming more conservative. While contin- 
uing to denounce dictators, he stated that he would not permit the use of Cuban 
soil as a base for the invasion of other countries. This was borne out in the course 
of the month. On April 16, 31 soldiers were arrested near Santiago de las Vegas, 
just south of Havana, for organizing an invasion of the Dominican Republic. On 
April 18, the Cuban Army raided a Nicaraguan rebel training camp near San Diego 
de los Bafios in the heart of the westernmost province of Pinar del Rfo. An Ameri- 
can, Eugene Hall, was arrested as the alleged head. Rail Castro implied that 
Hall had been planted by the "enemies of the Revolution" in order to provoke a 
police action against Cuba. In Matanzas Province it was rumored that more than 
a hundred persons had been arrested in five communities for possible connection 
with Nicaraguan rebel activities (see NICARAGUA). In the OAS, Cuba supported 
a proposal for intervention in Panama on behalf of the local authorities, who were 
trying to restore order (see PANAMA). 


In the meantime, Castro's rift with ex-President of Costa Rica José Figueres 
was growing (HAR, XII: 143-144). Castro called Figueres a “bad friend, bad dem- 
ocrat, and bad revolutionary" (see COSTA RICA). There was evidently a rift be- 
tween Castro and many of his liberal supporters in Latin America. 


The Cuban Agricultural and Industrial Development Bank mapped out a plan 
for the integration of some forty new industries into the Cuban economy. Well 
along, according to the bank's vice president Geraldo Canet, were negotiations 
for: a $1.8 million copper-tubing plant to be financed jointly by the bank, Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products, and the Holland Insulated Wire and Cable Company (which 
already owned a copper wire factory on the island); a $1 million plant which would 
turn out plastics and other products in bulk, to be financed by the bank and the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company; and a $2.5 million factory to produce fluores- 
cent bulbs and other electrical equipment to be financed by the bank and General 
Electric de Cuba. The bank did not plan to maintain its interest, but would sell 
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out to local capital. Castro believed that the only way for Cuba to solve its labor 
problem and to build up its national reserves was to industrialize. 


Although Cuba was expected to be able to produce its goal of 5.8 million 
Spanish long tons (one Spanish long ton equals 2,271.6 lbs.) of sugar this year, the 
outlook for that commodity was not good. The price of sugar on the world market 
fell to its lowest level since 1944 during the first part of April, although later in 
the month it rose somewhat. During his visit to the United States, Castro de- 
manded a return to the sugar quota system in effect prior to 1956, by which Cuba 
got 96% of the market in excess of the original allotments. Since the U.S. mar- 
ket absorbed considerably more sugar each year than was provided for by the 
quotas granted to the various supplier countries, this was an important factor in 
the Cuban economy. U.S. growers currently received 55% of this market, and, 
since domestic interests have more representation in the U.S. Congress than 
Cuban interests, it was not likely that the quota system would be changed. Cuba 
had not yet ratified the new international sugar agreement negotiated in October 

in Geneva. Similar agreements had been in effect since 1953 and had been a prime 
factor in stabilizing world sugar prices. The system would collapse without 
Cuban cooperation. Indeed, the fall of sugar prices was in part attributed to 


Castro's talk of producing as much sugar as possible and selling it below the pre- 
vailing market price. 


Negotiations for a trade agreement were being carried on with Japan through 
diplomatic channels. If Japan would increase Cuban imports, Cuba could match 
them with Japanese imports. Cuba was interested in buying ships for its merchant 


marine, agricultural tools, and machinery in general; it sought also a market for 
its goods. 


The Cuban Government was making plans to cut down on the more than $50 
million a year it spends on rice imports by stimulating local production of this 

crop. The plans called for 75 rice-producing cooperatives of about 6,600 acres 
each to be set up in connection with the land reform. Some fifty Japanese fami- 
lies would be invited to teach Cubans to grow rice. With Castro out of the country, 
action on the agrarian reform seemed to be temporarily suspended. 


Several U.S. Government economists predicted that Cuban gold and dollar 
reserves would reach the vanishing point sometime in September or October. 
Without U.S. aid, they said, the Cuban deficit in balance of payments for this 
year would be considerably more than $100 million. Cuban Finance Minister 
Rufo Lépez Fresquet challenged this estimate and predicted that this would be the 

best year financially in Cuba's history. The gross national product would top the 

$2,500 million high mark of 1957, and back taxes would bring in more than $100 
million, which would be plowed back into the $150-million public works program | 
now under way. “We don't have any urgent need of money," he said, "but of 


course we would welcome foreign capital and foreign investment in order to ac- 
celerate our rate of growth." 


HAITI 


A four-day strike by more than seventy secondary school teachers appar- 
ently was sufficient cause to worry the regime of President Francois Duvalier, 
since in the past governments have been overthrown by general strikes which be- | 
gan in the schools. The strike started when Duvalier's government refused to | 
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dismiss a teacher, Charles Leveille, accused by the teachers’ union (Syndicat 
National de Professeurs) of making false accusations against fellow teachers. 
Although the leader of the strike, Marcel Gilbertin, was imprisoned for 48 hours, 
the government soon capitulated, firing Leveille and sending the striking teachers 
back to their posts without reprisals. 


There were displays of violence from opposition groups outside the country 
as well. A Haitian Airline plane was hijacked on April 9 by six Haitian rebels, 
who killed the pilot and forced the co-pilot to fly them to their headquarters in 
Cuba. A week later, the Cuban coast guard rounded up four Haitians and 26 
Cubans while they were embarking for Haiti as an invasion force. 


President Duvalier, apparently trying to discourage any attempts to start 
an invasion or rebellion with the support of disgruntled army elements, declared 
that since July 29 he had had a volunteer militia of 25,000 men and women ready 
at a moment's notice to defend the government against any armed opposition. 
Duvalier was anxious to avoid any occasion for disorder. The funeral procession 
of Clément Jumelle, former presidential candidate and opposition party leader, 
was halted by police before it reached the church; the police sped the body away 
to a quick and quiet burial in a cemetery of their own choosing. Jumelle had 
died on April 11 in the Cuban Embassy in Port-au-Prince after 21 months of 
hiding in peasant huts and even in holes in the ground to avoid government author- 
ities. 


In order to reduce the political tension, Duvalier announced a new Cabinet, 
including, for the first time since he became President in 1957, a member of the 
opposition. Several posts were offered to opposition party members, but all re- 
jected the offer except ex-Senator Ernest Elysée, who took office as the Minister 
of Public Health. He was reputed to be a follower of the late Clément Jumelle. 


The apparent respect for the Latin American tradition of diplomatic asylum 
demonstrated by the Haitian Government in its March dealings with the Venezuelan 
Embassy, which had been granting shelter to political refugees from Duvalier's 
regime (HAR, XII: 154-155), was belied in April as the Embassy continued its 
practices. Following the example of the Dominican Government, Duvalier gave 
Venezuelan chargé d'affaires Enrique J. Miliani 24 hours to leave the country, 
and this time no exit visas were granted to refugees within the Embassy. 


In spite of Haiti's uncertain political situation, the U.S. Government felt 
enough confidence to loan $4.3 million for the completion of the 80,000-acre irri- 
gation project in the Artibonite Valley. The loan was authorized by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (DLF) to complete drainage ditches for 25,000 acres now partially 
irrigated and to bring water to 30,000 more. The completed project should raise 
Haiti's annual production of rice and other foodstuffs by $5 million, an important 
increase in an agricultural country where foodstuffs account for approximately 
20% of the total imports. 


The Haitian Government approved an agreement signed in New York with 
the Haitian Gas and Electric Company revising the terms of the company's fran- 
chise in Haiti. The agreement provides for the electrification of three-fifths of 
the country by construction of hydroelectric facilities at Peligre dam, transmis- 
sion and distribution lines, and substations. 


an 
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Haiti's imports from the United States increased slightly from $24 million 
in 1957 to $24.9 million in 1958, while exports to the United States increased from 
$18 million to $22.8 million. Thus the trade deficit fell from $6 million in 1957 to 
$2.1 million in 1958. 


Haiti's prolonged drought forced the shutdown of the Dauphin, a huge United 
States-owned sisal plantation. In response to the island's request for aid in March, 
the U.S. Department of State authorized the shipment of almost 1,000 metric tons 
of foodstuffs for the relief of Haiti's starving peasants (HAR, XII: 148). 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo and President Héctor B. Trujillo 
reviewed the Dominican armed forces in Ciudad Trujillo in a display of armed 
strength and readiness to repel any attempted aggression. It was a reminder of 
dictator Trujillo's statement of last month, "The people have to have a strong 
faith, and if the aggressors want to see beards and brains flying like butterflies, 
let them come to the Dominican shores with a hostile attitude."' As the threats 
mounted, the United States quietly embargoed arms shipments. Lack of an export 
permit from the U.S. Munitions Board kept the fleet of sixteen B-26 bombers, 
bought by Trujillo for $800,000, from moving out of the United States. Manhattan 
Industries allegedly sold the reconditioned planes to Trujillo for $50,000 a plane 
after they had bought them for $5,600 and reconditioned them for $15,000 each; 
the resultant markup was 144% per plane. The application for an export permit 
was quietly filed away in the Pentagon in April with earlier Dominican applica- 
tions for $300,000 worth of armored cars, rockets, rocket warheads, ammunition, 
machine guns, grenades, and spare parts for planes. 


Sra. Lydia Rodriguez de Clark, widow of the former Dominican naval offi- 
cer Israel Clark whose disappearance caused a furor in March (HAR, XII: 149), 
charged that the Dominican Government was trying to confiscate her home in an 
attempt to silence her. She fought the regime's attempt by ordering her U.S. at- 
torneys to initiate in U.S. courts immediate legal action aimed at seizing and 
attaching all Trujillo property in the United States as security for the Clark prop- 
erty in the Dominican Republic. 


Former Costa Rican President José Figueres, a well-known leader of lib- 
eral forces in Latin America, planned to confer during his visit to New York with 
the officers of the Partido Revolucionario Dominicano (PRD), the oldest organiza- 
tion opposing the Trujillo regime (see COSTA RICA). 


Dominican Republic exports for 1958 amounted to $136.6 million, the high- 
est in its history. The United States bought 50%; Great Britain was second with 
24.4%; Holland was third with 4.7%; and Japan, fourth with 4.3%. In 1957, exports 
were $132 million, and in 1956 were $120 million. The Consulate General of the 
Dominican Republic in New York reported that commercial bank deposits in the 
republic rose to an all-time high by the end of 1958. Total investment in Domini- 
can banks in 1958, including those of the Banco de Crédito Agricola e Industrial, 
amounted to $276.5 million. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Submitting to increased public pressure over the question of Puerto Rico's 
political status, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin agreed to a plebiscite on the island's 
future. The Governor stipulated that he would submit the choices of independence, 
statehood, or continued ''commonwealth" status to the Puerto Rican electorate 
only if the island's minority parties agreed to accept the outcome as final. While 
the possibility that the independence option would receive many votes was un- 
likely, statehood sentiment had grown considerably since the admission to the 
Union of Hawaii, also a racially dissimilar, noncontiguous U.S. territory. The 
security and political permanence offered by statehood seemed increasingly at- 
tractive to more Puerto Ricans, despite the numerous financial advantages they 
enjoyed under the present "commonwealth" status. Yet informed sources on the 
island indicated that the possibility of discarding the present system was remote 
and that a plebiscite would result in a strong majority for the ''commonwealth" 
status developed by Mufioz Marin. The issue of the plebiscite led some U.S. 
Senators to question whether the United States should commit itself in advance to 
accept the results of the proposed referendum. 


The latter part of April found Mufioz Marin in Washington, where he planned 
to enlist congressional support for his bill proposing changes in the Federal Rela- 
tions Act of 1952, which governs relations between the United States and Puerto 
Rico (HAR, XII: 3, 150). The bill, which would in essence grant Puerto Rico 
greater autonomy, was submitted to the U.S. Congress by the Puerto Rican Resi- 
dent Commissioner, Antonio Fernés Isern. It met stubborn island resistance 
even before reaching the U.S. Congress. Besides opposition from the island's 
two minority political parties, the bill was attacked by a "united front" of Puerto 
Rican federal employees who disapproved of the proposed transfer of various 
federal agencies to the commonwealth government. In view of the requirement 
that any congressional-approved changes in the Federal Relations Act must be 
ratified in a referendum by the Puerto Rican electorate, the vocal opposition from 
the island resulted in a cooling of congressional attitude toward the Mufioz Marin 
bill. Several congressmen expressed the fear that approval of the changes would 
convert Puerto Rico into a super state, giving it unfair advantages over other states. 


In a special report from Puerto Rico, a staff member of the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report said that James Hoffa and his Teamsters' Union were having more suc- 
cess than press dispatches from the island had indicated (HAR, XII: 93-94, 151). 
Hoffa had reportedly made substantial inroads within the transport industry, es- 
pecially among truckers and dock workers. Hoffa demanded a minimum hourly 
wage of $1.60 against the present 80 cents per hour, and backed his demands with 
sufficient union funds to pay full wages to strikers. The Teamsters reportedly 
had unionized the drivers who distribute El Mundo, the island's major newspaper, 
which could account for the lack of news about Hoffa in that paper in recent weeks. 
Although the government and the Church had recently stiffened their resistance to 
the Teamsters, Hoffa seemed to be achieving a position whereby he could exert 
forceful economic pressure on the island. The motives behind Hoffa's unionizing 
drive remained unclear. Some felt that Hoffa merely wanted to extend his field of 
activities, while others thought he wanted to eliminate competition from cheaper 
Puerto Rican industry. The gap in wages between Puerto Rico and the mainland 
was about $1.25 per hour. 


In early April, 1,050 workers of the Compafifa Telef6nica de Puerto Rico 
went on strike for a 25% increase in pay. The conflict became stalemated when 
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both the telephone company, which offered only a 4 1/2% wage increase, and the 
telephone workers' union refused to budge from their original demands. The 
island's communications system was paralyzed as a result, the confusion becoming 
acute with the sabotaging of several important telephone lines. The prospects of 
early settlement appeared increasingly remote. 


The Puerto Rican Economic Development Administration offered a new plan 
to attract business and industry to the island: a tax exemption was declared on 
both federal and local income taxes on profits from foreign or "base'' companies. 
This advantage, which would enable U.S. firms to accumulate overseas profits 
on American shores without taxation, was permissible under commonwealth laws. 
U.S. firms that establish "base" companies overseas are not taxable as long as 
their earnings are kept out of the United States, but once profits are repatriated 
they are subject to federal tax. The Puerto Rican law would permit these compa- 
nies to establish themselves on the island free from both the local insular or fed- 
eral income tax. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture calculated that Puerto Rico would fall 
some 175,000 tons short of filling its sugar quota for the U.S. market this year. 
As of April 23, the island had produced 14% of its quota of 1,286,375 tons, as 
compared to 49% a year ago. The poor production was attributed to the govern- 
ment's policy of dividing up the sugar land and the lack of field workers to cut the 
cane. 


Thanks to Cuban difficulties, the winter tourist season was one of the best 
ever, and Puerto Rican hotels experienced a steady demand for accommodations. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Speaking to members of the British Caribbean Association at a well-attended 
meeting in London on April 21, West Indies Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams 
announced that the Council of Ministers would postpone the expected June meeting 
to consider revision of the constitution. Though stating that in his opinion a uni- 
tary state would have been preferable, he said that this was impossible with 
scattered territories. "It is my absolute profound conviction that there is no 
danger whatever to the success of Federation,"' he said. However, David Pitt, 
prospective Labour candidate for Hampstead, remarked that the frail bark of 
Federation was facing heavy seas and that people were very worried. 


Next day, Norman Manley, Chief Minister of Jamaica, commented that the 
conference was essential and must take place this year, and that he had been 
giving thought to the amendments that Jamaica would require. Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, opposition leader in Jamaica, claimed that Adams, who had advo- 
cated a June conference, now wished to postpone it, fearing that it might preju- 
dice Manley's prospects in the approaching Jamaica general election. Chief 
Minister Eric Williams of Trinidad remarked at a press conference that if any 
attempt were made to delay the proposed conference beyond the end of the year, 
his government "would make a noise." 


Carl La Corbiniere, Deputy Prime Minister and Federal Minister of Trade 
and Industry, said in a broadcast on April 28 that a customs union must be set up 
before dominion status could be achieved. How far and how fast this would come 
into being depended largely on the attitude of the West Indians themselves. He 
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felt that it was the most important issue facing the federal government at 
the present time. 


A bitter constitutional quarrel arose in Bridgetown, Barbados, as a result 
of the Barbados National Party's winning nine seats to the Labour Party's three 
in the election. Despite the advice of the Barbados Cabinet, which wished all 
nominations to aldermen to be Labour Party supporters, Governor Sir Robert 
Arundell nominated aldermen who would ensure that the elected majority of the 
Council would be able to function. Both Grantley Adams and Eric Williams criti- 
cized the decision, the latter accusing the Barbados Governor of challenging all 
constitutional progress by arrogating unto himself the responsiblity of acting 
against the advice of the executive. The Trinidad Chronicle remarked that Adams 
was batting on a sticky wicket and that, by throwing his weight behind the Barba- 
dos Labour Party, the Prime Minister had returned to the level of unit politics. 
Frank Hill, writing in the Daily Gleaner, while agreeing that the attitude of the 
Barbados Cabinet was unjustified, held that the Governor had no moral authority 
to correct what he considered to be an injustice to the Bridgetown electors. 


Passing through Trinidad on his way to attend the economic conference in 
Argentina (see ARGENTINA), Fidel Castro was so impressed with his welcome 
that he extended his original two-hour visit until the following morning. He con- 
ferred briefly with La Corbiniere and Eric Williams of Trinidad, stating that his 
government was anxious to increase trade with the West Indies. 


The by-election in Central St. Andrew, Jamaica, necessitated by the death 
of Noel Nethersole, former Jamaican Finance Minister (HAR, XII: 153) was fixed 
to take place on May 19. The People's National Party nominated Vernon Arnett, 
secretary of the Party. It was generally assumed that if elected he would be the 
new Finance Minister. The Jamaica Labour Party nominated D.C. Tavares Jr., 
solicitor. With both candidates prominent in their respective parties, a lively 
contest was anticipated. On nomination day, April 27, a riot took place between 
party stalwarts in which one man was seriously injured. One house near the 
Lyndhurst Church Hall, where nominations took place, had most of its windows 
broken in an interparty stone- throwing battle. 


The rice conference in Port of Spain under the chairmanship of Carl La 
Corbiniere, which was concluded on April 14, led British Guiana Minister of Trade 
Cheddi Jagan to warn that relations between his country and the Federation were 
worsening as the West Indian leaders played a fast and loose game with British 
Guiana. Reports were frequent of clashes between him and Trinidad's Eric 
Williams. The conference agreed to recommend to the governments of the im- 
porting territories that they accept the provisions of the new rice agreement, and 
that there should be an examination of the operation of the agreement during the 
last quarter of 1960. This was regarded as a defeat for British Guiana, which 
had sought higher prices. An editorial in the Jamaica Daily Gleaner compared 
the position of British Guiana and the West Indies with that of Britain and the 
European Common Market, adding that there would be great advantages if Brit- 
ish Guiana joined the Federation. However, Cheddi Jagan sought closer relations 
with Venezuela, where as chairman of an 1l1-man trade mission (HAR, XII: 153), 
he conferred with President R6mulo Betancourt. 


The creation of a commission to probe industrial relations in the sugar in- 
dustry was announced, with H. Carl Goldenberg of Montreal, Queen's Counsel and 
economist, as chairman. Other members were J.R. Church of Price, Waterhouse 
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and Company, chartered accountants, Canada: Cleve Kidd of the Steelworkers' 
Union of Canada, representing the trade unions: C.H. Browne, solicitor of 
Kingston, Jamaica, representing the sugar manufacturers; and J.J. Mills of the 
Arbitrators Panel for Essential Services. A decline in sugar to 2.94 cents per 
pound free alongside Cuba brought the commodity to the lowest level since the 
new International Sugar Agreement in Geneva last year and the lowest quotation 
for the last six years. 


Disorder broke out at the Royal Mail Lines wharf in Kingston on April 23 
following a strike which had commenced the previous day. Angry port workers 
invaded the main offices of the company and manhandled acting general manager 
Peter Yapp. His shirt was torn, but he was saved from serious injury by the 
timely arrival of the police, who put an end to the disorder. Jamaica was esti- 
mated to have lost in 1958 £11 millions of hard currency trade as a result of the 
five-week strike at Alumina Jamaica's Kirkvine plant in September and October. 
As a result, the island's exports of alumina, almost entirely produced at Kirk- 
vine, fell by 62,638 tons from the 1957 figure of 435,746 tons. Florizel Glasspole, 
acting on behalf of the Minister of Labour, met members of the Bustamante In- 
dustrial Trade Union, the National Workers Union, the Trades Union Congress, 
and the United Port Workers Union, and representatives of the Jamaica Employers 
Federation at the Ministry of Labour on April 28 to discuss the government's con- 
cern over the deterioration of employer-employee relationships in industry. The 
Minister, after hearing the participants, decided to analyze the views expressed, 
while appealing to everyone not to do anything to worsen the situation. A more 
optimistic note was struck by Trade Minister Wills Isaacs, who said in the House 
of Representatives on April 21 that a million square feet of additional factory 
space would be constructed during 1959. 


During April, the new system of land taxation was introduced in Jamaica, 
based upon Australia's experiences of taxing the unimproved values of land only. 
The government adopted the unusual method of bringing in this new measure over 
a period of years by assessing two parishes at atime. The general effect was to 
reduce taxation in very many cases on small holdings, while luxury hotels and 
villas also fared well. The main burden was placed on the larger agricultural es- 
tates, most of which were already fully developed in Jamaica. Amongst a large 
number of critics, the West Indian Economist claimed that the cutlass and hoe 
methods of hillside farming could not compete with the machine economy of the 
flatlands, and that by causing the splitting up of estates, the progressively graded 
tax would encourage the development of tourism and industry instead of efficient 
farming. 


Tom Girvan, United Nations welfare worker in Ecuador, addressing the 
Poetry League of Jamaica, appealed for the study of Spanish, saying that it was a 
compliment to a country to take the trouble to learn its language and that Jamaica 
could not limit its horizon to the West Indies but was part and parcel of the region, 
though having its own destiny. In a vote of thanks, Adolph Roberts remarked that 
in the long run Pan Americanism would be more important to the West Indies than 
the Commonwealth. 


A.V.S. Lockhead, adviser on social services to Trinidad and Tobago, told 
a conference at Port of Spain that the most dramatic, almost terrifying, reality 
facing the West Indies today was the growth of population in the next two decades. 
In statistical terms, the estimated increase of population in the Federated West 
Indies and mainland territories between 1960 and 1970 was 1.2 million, or 30% in 
ten years. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Government saw fit to carry out "preventive" surgery 
against the growth of subversive activities. Removed from the country were 
eleven persons alleged to have participated in a plot against the government; 
among them were an ex-governor and a former deputy of the regime of Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez. Others were jailed in the round up, while a few sought asylum 

in the embassies of Colombia and Ecuador. Government spokesmen stressed 

that the detentions and expulsions did not indicate that any danger to the constitu- 
tional government had existed. Early in April, a great deal of attention was de- 
voted to a falsified letter purported to be from President R6mulo Betancourt to 
Colonel Hugo Trejos, Venezuelan Ambassador to Costa Rica. The letter, which 
was duplicated and distributed among the nation's garrisons, contained statements 
indicating Betancourt's plans for a shake-up in the Army command structure. 
Betancourt disclaimed the letter and urged alertness against this form of subver- 
sion. According to Lt. Col. Victor Garrido Sutil, Commander of the National 
Guard, the letter was not taken seriously by members of the Army officialdom. 
Minister of Defense José L6pez Henriquez reiterated the military's determination 
to defend the present government. Investigation did not place the blame for the 
letter on any military personnel. 


The Venezuelan Congress unanimously approved a credit of 60 million boli- 
vares for Bolivia. Negotiations for the credit, which was granted without condi- 
tions to the government of Bolivian President Hern4n Siles Zuazo, were initiated 
in June 1958. The credit grant appeared to have no connection with the promise 
of financial aid to Bolivia made by ex-dictator Pérez Jiménez. Congress also ap- 
proved a recommendation that a state body study the possibilities of purchasing 
Bolivian lead and zinc. It was indicated by government sources that a portion of 
the credit would be in fuel oil and aviation gasoline. The move was hailed in po- 
litical circles as the beginning of a new continental policy by which one South 
American country could aid another without the necessity of reaching a price 
agreement. 


There seemed to be a chance, however, that Venezuela's magnanimity might 
be short-lived as far as some of its neighbors were concerned. The Venezuelan 
Government was somewhat displeased at having lost out to Washington as the cen- 
ter of operations of the future Inter-American Development Bank. Foreign Minis- 
ter Luis Ignacio Arcaya promised that a reappraisal of Venezuela's inter-American. 
policy would be made as a result of the lack of support from sister nations on this 
issue. He added that Venezuela had granted "immediate and unconditional support" 
for each project initiated by Latin America, but that in the future "conditions 
would be set for casting Venezuela's votes in world organizations."" Deputy José 
Herrera Oropeza of the Unién Republicana Democrf4tica (URD) was supported by 
many government officials in his criticism of the United States for "exerting each 
time stronger and more powerful pressures to invalidate any proposal initiated in 
Latin America to consolidate its economic recovery." It was pointed out that in 
the first ballot, nine nations favored Caracas to eight for Washington. In the 


second, five days later, Caracas received only six votes, and finally, on the third 
ballot, none. 


A parliamentary commission, consisting of three deputies, traveling in 
Europe to inspect agencies of the Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) airlines, 
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protested the treatment accorded them by officials while in Madrid. The deputies 
claimed that upon their arrival from Rome, they were taken to a police station, 
subjected to interrogation by Spanish authorities, and finally forced to seek refuge 
in the Venezuelan Embassy. On their return to Venezuela, the deputies demanded 
that an official protest be made by the Venezuelan Government. According to a 
Spanish report, however, the Venezuelans were detained for loudly denouncing 
Generalissimo Franco and the Spanish Government with "injurious and vile phrases" 
in a Madrid night club. The Spanish Government source claimed the Venezuelans 
were released as soon as their official capacities were determined. 


Minister of Finance José Antonio Mayobre denied as completely baseless 
rumors that there would shortly be a devaluation of the bolfvar. He declared that 
Venezuela's economic prospects were, in fact, so encouraging that the proposed 
$290 million credit negotiated with several U.S. banks would not be needed (HAR, 
XII: 37). The recent increase in federal taxes was used by Mayobre to explain 
the nation's fortunate situation, and he added that the increase in revenues would 
not only permit considerable payment during the fiscal year 1959-60 on the debts 
incurred by the Pérez Jiménez government, but would also cover the country's 
extensive public works program. 


Venezuela maintained its high position among the world's petroleum pro- 
ducers with a daily production average of 3,014,123 barrels. However, this was 
one of the few bright spots in the oil picture for April. Forced to compete with 
price cuts of up to 18 cents per barrel made by British oil firms in the Persian 
Gulf, Shell Oil Company of Venezuela and Creole Petroleum Corporation, followed 
by the other oil firms operating in Venezuela, reduced oil prices by from 5 cents 
to 15 cents per barrel. Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez 
Alfonso caused considerable consternation when he announced that the price cuts 
would mean a loss of up to 54 million bolfvares annually in government income. 
Calm was restored as, in a televised speech, President Betancourt declared that 
the loss would amount to about one-tenth of that amount. The Venezuelan dele- 
gates to the oil congress held in Cairo (HAR, XII: 155) worked in a receptive 
atmosphere as they tried to convince Arab oil producers of the need to maintain 
higher oil prices and limit production. Although no final agreement was reached, 
it was felt that a cooperative spirit had been produced and the chances of a Vene- 
zuelan-Arab price war had lessened. 


Venezuelan Government officials refused to be upset by U.S. quotas on im- 
ports of Venezuelan oil (HAR, XII: 155). Pérez Alfonso declared that, while 
Venezuela did not ask preferential treatment and would accept U.S. restrictions, 
he felt that the present restrictions were far too complicated and would produce a 
great deal of difficulty in the functioning of the oil industry. Pérez Alfonso also 
said that, although Venezuela was willing to be limited to an amount based on its 
role as a supplier of crude oil to the United States prior to the import controls, 
any move to increase the quotas of Canada or Mexico at the expense of Venezuela 
would be protested. ‘We are not disposed to accept discrimination against our- 
selves, '' the minister said. President Betancourt revealed in a televised broad- 
cast to the nation that he had received a letter from President Eisenhower "guar- 
anteeing" that U.S. agreements with Canada and Mexico would not affect the ex- 
portation of Venezuelan crude to the United States (see MEXICO). 


Venezuela sought to alleviate the nation's extreme scarcity of beef in recent 
weeks and to arrest the spiraling meat prices by importing cattle from Kansas, 
New Zealand, Australia, Costa Rica, Cuba, and Colombia. 
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The government-owned Caronf River hydroelectric plant was inaugurated 
on April 20 with an initial capacity of 200,000 kilowatt-hours. The inauguration 
of the 150 million bolfvar plant was attended by President Betancourt. The power 
of the plant, located on the lower Caronf falls, will be increased in the next few 
years to 500,000 kilowatt-hours. 


COLOMBIA 


Pursuant upon its conviction of ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla, the Colombian 
Senate took away all his political rights, titles, and honors, and discontinued the 
monthly pension he was supposed to receive as a former President. Rojas Pinilla 
was then turned over to the Supreme Court, which was to try him for common 
crimes and could add to his sentence a prison term of 12 years. 


"Political violence and the economic crisis left by the dictatorship are being 
controlled, '"' declared President Alberto Lleras Camargo in a speech broadcast to 
the nation on April 23. He analyzed the accomplishments of his bi-partisan gov- 
ernment and said that the recovery of the country was being achieved "through the 
vigorous application of a free and democratic republican system."' He stated 
also that, through the economic policies of his government, Colombia was achiev- 
ing monetary stability, successfully combatting inflation, and reducing the deficit 
of $150 million in the balance of payments left by ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla. 


Minister of War General Alfonso Saiz Montoya declared in a speech that 
violence was practically at an end in Colombia, although there were still scattered 
groups of bandits and dissatisfied peasants creating local problems. Disturbances 
continued nevertheless. In the coffee region of Quindfo, Caldas, authorities at- 
tempted to put an end to the stealing of coffee which began with the harvest and 
was jeopardizing a good part of the valuable crop. In the last decade, bandit 
groups had been responsible for the deaths of many small coffee producers in 
Caldas. Police vigilance was doubled in the hope of ensuring peaceful harvesting 
of the crop. Several members of a commission from the House of Deputies who 
were visiting the region of Carare in central Colombia were robbed by armed 
bandits who threatened to shoot them, but finally released them. Watches, cloth- 
ing, and other articles were taken from the five legislators. The important gold 
mining town of Segovia, Antioquia, was suffering from a strike that had continued 
for several weeks. 


The National Front was faced with the problem of Conservative predomi- 
nance in the civil service. According to the bi-partisan parity agreement, gov- 
ernment jobs were to be divided as closely as possible between the two parties; 
but Liberals complained that Conservatives were in the majority in public educa- 
tion, the police force, the Army, and in many semi-official organizations. Plans 
were being made to convert the civil service from a vehicle of political patronage 
into a professional government agency. A new department would be created for 
the purpose of training personnel for public administration and controlling admin- 
istrative operations. 


Colombia took a firm stand concerning the right of asylum for foreigners 
seeking refuge in Colombian embassies. Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay 
Ayala stated that Colombia would not consider acts of violence by military per- 
sonnel against constitutional order and internal state security as "political'' acts 
entitling those responsible to diplomatic asylum. This measure was provoked by 
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two Panamanians who sought asylum in the Colombian Embassy. ‘They were de- 
nied asylum on the grounds that a "crime" can be labeled "political" only under a 
dictatorship and that the right of asylum should therefore be limited to those re- 

volting against a despotic regime. 


Although import controls, aimed at balancing the nation's trade deficit and 
repaying foreign credit, still continued, the Colombian Government relaxed this 
control and authorized the abolition of the 10% exchange remittance tax on some 
items. This tax was abolished for the importing of jeeps, truck and bus chassis, 
and automobile spare parts. Import authorizations reached their highest level 
since September 1957; however, there was no indication that the government 
would allow these imports to increase excessively. 


Several American newspapers reported that Colombia would pay the remain- 
der of its debt to private firms in the United States in the near future. This debt 
had accumulated to nearly $500 million at the end of the Rojas Pinilla regime. 
Colombia still owed a third of this amount, in addition to another $78 million to 
the Export-Import Bank, but it had succeeded in stabilizing the peso, and its 
credit was good. The government planned to ask the United States for another 
loan of $200 million and to float an internal loan of 200 million pesos to further 
the national development program. 


The price of coffee continued to drop, but the milds were finally stabilized 
at 46 cents per pound. The government announced that it would give full support 
to the proposed international agreement to establish fixed quotas of coffee exports 
in the world market. In a pact concluded in Washington, it was also agreed that 
Colombia would retain 900,000 bags of coffee (60 kilos each) to provide for inter- 
nal consumption until June 30. 


The National Congress approved a law giving wide powers to the government 
to intervene in the field of transportation. The government was authorized to fix 
prices on transportation services and to expropriate vehicles belonging to those 
private companies which had previously operated without government supervision. \ 
The same law obliged employers (including the government) to give one peso daily 

to each workman for transportation fares. The law was passed, with the sanction 

of the President, in order to help transportation companies which had been oper- 

ating at a loss. 


Special steps were taken to halt the flow of contraband between Colombia 
and Venezuela. At the same time, strict controls in the coffee trade were im- 
posed to eliminate coffee smuggling, which was particularly active near the small 
port of Told on the Atlantic coast. In addition to commercial commodities, a vast 
quantity of contraband arms was being sent over the Venezuelan border, and an 
estimated 2,000 persons a month were leaving Colombia for illicit reasons. In 
many cases the contraband was difficult to detect, as much of it was carried by 
boat or airplane. The foreign ministries of Colombia and Venezuela signed a new 
frontier commercial agreement favorable to the inhabitants of the border zones. 
The government investigated the additional possibility of illegal gold traffic be- 
tween the United States and Colombia. Two men were arrested on their way to 
Miami, carrying 250,000 pesos ($30,000) worth of gold. 


The annual report of the Gran Colombian Fleet stated that a profit of almost 
four million pesos in the last year was earned from a total of $30 million worth of 
freight which passed through the company's hands. The Fleet now owned 27 mod- 
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ern ships with a 130,00(0-ton total capacity. the crisis the fleet suffered because 
of import restrictions in Colombia was offset by the establishment of a new route 
to Peru with connecting land service to Bolivia. Another line ran from Canada to 
Central America, the Antilles, and to the east coast of the United States without 
touching Colombian ports. 


By exchanging coffee for Spanish ships, Colombia opened a new coffee mar- 
ket in Spain, where 12 million pounds of coffee were sold. A new commercial 
agreement with Spain was made, allowing 6,000 tons of coffee per year to enter 
Spanish ports. The revenue for Colombia was estimated to be about $6 million 
per year. 


ECUADOR 


Several developments in April intensified the interest in the 1960 presiden- 
tial elections. A spokesman for the Conservative Party, which seemed to be con- 
tent to rely on the record of President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez' government, re- 
ported that it would be premature to name a candidate from among the many 
capable party members. The Velasquistas, who had acclaimed former President 
José Marfa Velasco Ibarra as candidate last month, were apparently growing in 
strength. Velasco Ibarra told a group of his followers who visited him in Buenos 
Aires where he had been since 1956, "I was born to fight and I will always fight 
for liberty and justice."' An informal coalition of the left seemed to be forming, 
united in its.dislike of Velasco Ibarra and its opposition to Ponce's government. 
Leaders of the Liberal, Socialist, and Communist Parties appeared together sev- 
eral times in what was virtually a "popular front." One occasion was a Socialist- 
sponsored assembly, convened to commemorate with vehement denunciations the 
anniversary of Velasco Ibarra's 1946 suppression of the constitution. The three 
parties showed their solidarity also at a gathering on National Educators' Day, 
when they joined in criticism of President Ponce's handling of education, claim- 
ing that, contrary to constitutional guarantees, he had given the Roman Catholic 
Church special privileges in operating schools. There was little evidence, how- 
ever, that these groups could find common ground for affirmation, much less a 
mutually acceptable candidate. Another candidate, Antonio Parra Velasco, presi- 
dent of the University of Guayaquil, made himself known in April. An independent 
with left-center views, Parra Velasco was sponsored by a small group of intellec- 
tuals. 


The perennial conflict over the role of the Roman Catholic Church in national 
life broke into the open in April. The annual conference of bishops meeting in 
Quito prohibited, under pain of falling into mortal sin, "buying, reading, distrib- 
uting or possessing" the left-of-center weekly magazine La Calle, published by 
Alejandro Carri6n. The prohibition cited an article in the April 18 issue of the 
magazine, which was allegedly written by a priest, criticizing the policy of Carlos 
Marfa Cardinal de la Torre of bringing a number of foreign priests, mainly from 
Spain, to Ecuador. Applying provisions of canon law, the bishops banned the mag- 
azine as being "anti-religious and injurious to the prestige of ecclesiastical author- 
ity.'' Their gesture simply aroused the anti-clericalism latent among educated 
Ecuadoreans. The circulation of the succeeding issues of La Calle increased, and 
prominent professional people, university students and others, including professed 
Roman Catholics, openly defied the ban. 
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President Ponce and other officials participated in the dedication of a new 
army camp on the outskirts of Quito. This center for a small mechanized unit 
was named for a fifteenth century Indian general, Epiclachima, who unsuccessfully 
resisted the Inca invasion from the territory which later became Peru. In his 
speech, without reference to the continuing antagonism between Ecuador and Peru, 
President Ponce stressed the peace-loving nature of the Ecuadoreans, while main- 
taining that history proved their willingness to make every sacrifice necessary to 
preserve their national honor. 


The labor front was disturbed in April by a short strike of about 800 textile 
workers in Quito, protesting a reduction of their workday to six hours. Seriously 
threatened by inefficient and out-of-date equipment and especially by the smug- 
gling into Ecuador of great quantities of low-priced Colombian goods, the Ecua- 
dorean textile industry suffered badly from unemployment. The factory involved 
in the strike agreed to increase shifts to eight hours as soon as work could begin 
on a government contract. In Guayaquil in March, a trade-union seminar organ- 
ized by the Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) brought 
together 67 workers representing 27 unions. Although small, the conference was 
significant in that the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Ecuatorianos (CTE), com- 
prising 80% of organized labor in Ecuador and affiliated with the pro-Communist 
Confederacién de Trabajadores de la América Latina (CTAL), was quite hostile 
to ORIT. The CTE has been nominally controlled by the Socialists since 1946. * 


Although Ecuador had seriously felt the recession of 1958 and was still using 
pump-priming economic measures in April 1959, the records for 1958 placed 
Ecuador financially among the most stable countries of Latin America. Gold and 
foreign exchange reserves at the end of 1958 were up to 388.2 million sucres, 
from 370.4 million sucres the previous year. Ecuador was one of four Latin 
American nations with a favorable balance of trade, amounting to $9.2 million. 
Values of exports and imports increased, as did the volumes of the major export 
items. Coffee exports, however, fell in value in spite of an increased volume, 
because of a drop in price. A slight change was noted in the decreasing impor- 
tance of trade with the United States and an increase of that with West Germany. 


1957 1958 
(in millions of dollars) 


Exports 
Total 132.6 137.0 
Bananas 69.1 76.7 
Coffee 29.9 26.2 
Cacao 19.0 20.7 


Rice 


To United States ° 6.0 
To United Kingdom 2.1 1.6 
To West Germany 25.8 35.8 
Imports 
Total 84.6 87.3 
From United States 48.1 46.9 
From United Kingdom 7.4 6.5 
From West Germany 13.0 13.0 


“Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin America (Rutgers University 
Press, 1957), p. 241. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


A continuing wave of strikes kept the government of Manuel Prado looking 
about for someone to blame. Interior Minister Carlos Carrillo Smith won a vote 
of confidence from the Senate after clarifying before that body an alleged political 
plot fomented (but foiled with the aid of public indifference) in the mining center 
of La Oroya (HAR, XII: 160). The police had rounded up ten instigators of the 
attempted uprising. Although among them were members of the Partido de Acci6én 
Popular (PAP) and the Partido Demécrata Cristiano, Carrillo Smith declared that 
the parties themselves had no connection with the plot. The police had claimed 
the strikes were the handywork of revolutionaries, allegedly Trotskyists, and 
part of a program controlled from outside Peru. Since the Peruvian Trotskyist 
Partido Obrero Revolutionario was formed under the tutelage of the famous Boliv- 
ian POR, the Minister was presumably implying that the strikes were directed 
from Bolivia. Carrillo Smith said that the current labor situation was being ex- 
ploited by the Communists to show the effectiveness of infiltration. As for the 
PAP, one of whose members was nabbed as aiding in the printing of Oroya agi- 
tation leaflets, the Minister quoted a printed directive of the POR, which sized 
up the PAP as a useful instrument of social unrest. Senators Alfonso Montesinos 
and Miguel Dammert of PAP retorted with attacks on government policies. De- 
fending the Partido Demécrata Cristiano, Mario Polar, one of its leaders, wished 
to have it known that the party would always oppose any coup and was completely 
anti-Communist. He clung to the opinion that seeds of subversion were sown as 
an effect, not as a cause of agitation in an economically insecure society with low 


living standards. To improve this situation, he recommended firmly a change in 
cabinet ministers. 


Labor unrest continued. Business transactions were paralyzed all over 
Peru when 12,000 bank employees went on strike. Though the leaders of the Fede- 
raci6n de Empleados Bancarios (FEB) had for some time demanded salary in- 
creases of from 10% to 30% and what were considered excessive benefits, the 
Lima strike seemed to be motivated by a lockout in Callao, where the Banco Inter- 
nacional employees were demanding that they have more influence in the choice of 
bank officials. When the demands of the FEB were met with the offer of a mere 
5% salary raise, union officials rejected a government order to return to work. 
On April 16, the government answered their obstinacy with a 30-day suspension 
of constitutional guarantees and set about arresting them. The official communi- 
qué read that the bank strike was not "an isolated event but formed part of a proc- 
ess of the subversion of public order.'' Some labor leaders were accused of being 
"subject to Communist directives."' La Prensa represented most of the Peruvian 
press in taking a dim view of the meddling of politicians or government in labor- 
management disputes. Editor Pedro Beltrdn called political intervention "the 
death of the union system... It fosters the class struggle thesis wherein labor 
and capital are considered irreconcilable and the strike is a normal state of af- 
fairs." By April's end, commerce was still handicapped as the strike remained 
unsettled. 


Peruvian cotton production was restricted because of the surplus on the 
world market, especially of the extra long-staple Pima variety. In some Pima 
and Karnak producing areas in Piura Department, as much as 25% of the cotton 
land was being rotated to rice production or to pasturage. However, there was 
no commodity equal to cotton in productivity per investment to which these north- 
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ern coastal valleys could switch. When the United States seemed about to cut 
world long-staple imports in half, Manuel Enrique Izaga, president of the Sociedad 
Nacional Agraria, proposed, as spokesman for Peru's cotton growers, that the 
U.S. determine its distribution of quotas by country, as it had done with sugar. 
The U.S. market represented 20% of Peru's total long-staple cotton export mar- 
ket (25,000 bales in 1958). The press found the U.S. "discriminatory" in its pro- 
posed restrictions. One editorial writer was persuaded that not only would such 
restrictions on cotton limit Peruvian export business severely but that such meas- 
ures were in "flagrant opposition to the policy that the U.S. themselves declare to 
profess: the doctrine of free trade. This is a lamentable demonstration of a con- 
tradiction between practice and principle.'' La Prensa also criticized U.S. pro- 
tectionist measures: "Latin America is increasingly hit by trade restrictions, and 
each day its dependency on loans and donations grows greater." 


Needing larger airstrips capable of receiving commercial jetliners, the 
Peruvian airport authority was ready in April to abandon Limatambo as an airport 
and to sell it to the city of Lima. Limatambo is close to downtown Lima, in an 
area where land values have risen sharply, and a selling price of 350 million soles 
($98 million) was suggested. Half of the amount would be used for the new airport 
(costing $6,667,000), and the remainder for the improvement of other Peruvian 
airports. Work was to begin on June 1 on 614 acres of land north of the port of 
Callao, eight miles from central Lima. Runways were to be ready for use by next 
January, when Panagra's DC-8 jetliners will cut the present New York-Lima- 
Buenos Aires flying time from 22 hours to 11 hours. 


Since the inauguration of commercial television service in Peru in December 
1958, the market has been a lively one for TV sets and equipment. The number 

of sets was reported to be 10,000 in Lima by April, 60% of them imported from the 
United States. According to the Department of Commerce reports, projects were 
afoot for the assembly in Peru of U.S.-made television receivers; and a second 
commercial station was soon to join the first 6,000- watt transmitter. The Minis- 
try of Education declared that it would pass review on commercial films to be 
aired, with a protective eye to public morality. 


BOLIVIA 


The Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) attempted a coup on April 19 which 
was crushed within six hours by militia forces loyal to Bolivian President Hern4n 
Siles Zuazo. Apparently, neither the miners' militias controlled by Juan Lechin 
nor the Carabineros (national armed police force) took part in repressing the re- 
volt.. The Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) presidential forces 
(HAR, XII: 163), numbering slightly more than two thousand men, were able to 
contain the revolt which resulted in the virtual destruction of the FSB party. Of- 
ficial figures listed 72 dead, 200 wounded, 216 persons arrested, and 24 in hiding 


in the Argentine Embassy. The whereabouts of 34 members of the FSB was not 
known. 


Reasons for the revolt, according to Siles Zuazo, were expressed in an 
article in the official FSB publication, Antorcha (HAR, XII: 163). Support was 

provided by former "tin baron'' Carlos Victor Aramayo, who was accused of fo- 

menting anti- Bolivian sentiment in the United States and other countries in order 
to undermine MNR-sponsored social advances and to bring about the return of the 
“oligarchy."' The leadership was provided by Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, who was 
said to have committed suicide when the revolt failed. 
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Allegedly, FSB forces attacked the La Paz city hall, police barracks, radio 
station, and other government buildings simultaneously, but not the presidential 

palace nor the homes and offices of the important MNR leaders. The Carabineros 
were ignored by the revolutionaries. Within six hours, the government had mobi- 
lized its forces, shot or arrested the FSB leaders, and destroyed the party organ- 
ization. No incidents were reported in areas outside of La Paz. 


Immediately after the revolt, Siles Zuazo reported the suicide of revolt 
leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega and his aide René Gallardo. He ordered the 
bodies of all FSB leaders to be submitted to autopsy by government doctors to es- 
tablish evidence against possible claims of murder by MNR agents, and had the 
bodies buried next day by the government. Meanwhile, Marcial Tamayo, Bolivian 
Ambassador to the United Nations officially requested an investigation by the Or- 
ganization of American States to establish the death of Unzaga de la Vega as a 
suicide, in order to refute claims that the autopsy had set the time of death (by 
ecchymosis) at seven days before the revolt, and that he had died of two bullets 

of different caliber which entered the brain from opposite sides. The body was 
found in the secluded house of an army officer, together with that of Gallardo. A 
witness, retired army colonel, Rafael Loayza, was arrested and held incommuni- 
cado, not shot, as were other FSB leaders. 


All workers in the government petroleum industry struck for pay increases; 
and the tin miners of the San José and Siglo XX mines in Oruro and Catavi again 
walked out in protest against the withdrawal of commissary subsidies (HAR, XII: 
163). The miners declared that they were not impressed by the government's 
arguments that it was losing $10 million annually in the mines. One miner, inter- 
viewed by New York Times correspondent Juan de Onis, stated that all the workers 
received in the mines was tea and coca leaves, that they could buy milk only at 
rare intervals and meat almost never, and that sugar rations had been reduced. 

He said the miners were not selling their commissary rations as charged by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) investigators, that it was a lie to make this 
statement, that normal pay was $1 a day, and finally that the IMF, acting on be- 
half of U.S. financiers, was deliberately provoking the strikes against the Siles 
Zuazo regime in the hope that this would lead to the restoration of private owner- 
ship of the mines. The San José miners again kidnapped the manager and techni- 
cal personnel of the mine, while the Siglo XX officials were able to escape before 


capture. 


CHILE 


President Jorge Alessandri stiffly resisted a call by the Socialist-Communist 
Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP), the Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos 
(CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean Workers), and the Christian Democratic Party 
for massive protest demonstrations against the government's austerity program to 
be held on April 2, the anniversary of the 1957 Santiago riots. Carrying out stand- 
ing presidential orders to forbid political activities which would interfere with 
traffic in downtown Santiago, Mayor Ramén Alvarez Goldsack refused permission 
for the scheduled public march against Alessandri's Law of Economic Consolida- 
tion (HAR, XII: 48, 164). Alessandri invited the president of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies to his office, where he read a statement saying he would take 
measures necessary to enforce the anti-demonstration regulations. He requested 
congressmen not to participate in the protest. The sponsors of what was to have 
been the first major demonstration against the Alessandri regime decided to re- 


rs 
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strict its scope to a stationary mass meeting in Tirso de Molina Square. Only a 
reported 10,000 people attended the meeting, which was carried out with only 
minor incidents. 


After the Law for Economic Consolidation was promulgated on April 2, 
Alessandri delivered two radio broadcasts defending the law and attacking his 
critics. In complaining of the almost fifty days of debate to which Congress had 
subjected his legislation, Alessandri recalled U.S. Congressional approval of 
President Franklin Roosevelt's emergency economic measures in eight hours. 
He said that the numerous amendments had "destroyed" his economic proposals 
and for that reason he had felt it necessary to ask for the special powers granted 
him in March. The President announced that his administration would abandon 
the "former" government practice of favoring those elements of labor which were 
most effectively organized and politically most articulate. He said that the fact 
that he had granted the weakest group (i.e., agricultural workers) the highest per 


cent wage increase was an indication that they would no longer be discriminated 
against. 


Whereas the press and many political leaders believed that the President 
was enjoying a remarkable degree of Congressional support, Alessandri himself 
declared that the composition of the legislature did "not permit the formation of a 
majority necessary for carrying out a government plan."' The Copley News Serv- 
ice held that he controlled more than half of the members of the Senate and two- 
thirds of the Chamber of Deputies. El Mercurio commented that at no other time 
since the Constitution of 1925 went into effect had a chief executive been as suc- 
cessful in maintaining a harmonious and constructive relationship with Congress 
without being forced to make compromises with political parties and to allot cabi- 
net posts to them. Alessandri criticized some Congressional groups for lack of 
cooperation and others for "subversion."' No President of Chile, he said, had 
been so patient in the face of "such insistent slander and abuse."' Eduardo Frei, 
leader of the Christian Democratic Party which had been specifically criticized by 
Alessandri, asked, ‘What will happen if a serious difficulty besets the nation, 
when the President shows such passion and resentment in a calm situation and 
when he has obtained an ample majority which has approved all his requests?. . . 
He is the only one who tells the truth, who has no ambition, and who is making 
sacrifices for the nation. The rest jof us} are a band of greedy demagogues, 

dirty politicians, resentful, displaced, and unable to make a living without de- 
ceiving the people." 


A vigorous polemic over the merit of contemporary Chilean literature was 
eliciting comments from many of the nation's authors and critics. The discussion 
had been provoked by an article in the March 10 issue of the Catholic newspaper 
El Diario Ilustrado in which the Conservative hispanist Jorge Ivan Hlibner charac- 
terized the work of a group of young Chilean writers as "morbid, obscure, and 
without nobility." Hiibner described the so-called "Generation of 1950,"' repre- 
sented by José Donoso, Enrique Lafourcade, and Claudio Giaconi, as cynical ex- 
istentialists who “think and feel like defeated old men.'' Author Manuel Rojas, of 
an earlier generation, replied that literature is not "defeatist,'' but merely 'good" 


*John J. Johnson in Political Change in Latin America (Stanford University 
Press, 1958), pp. 191-192, foresees a Latin American trend in which govern- 
ments will grant comparatively greater benefits to rural workers than to the much 


more highly paid industrial laborers because the "price" of winning their support 
will be considerably lower. 
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or "bad" esthetically, and should not be judged by ‘Communist or Catholic com- 
missars."' As the polemic gathered force, observers reported that it revealed a 
fundamental conflict between Catholic, aristocratic elements and those intellec- 


tuals who regard misery, moral decay, and frustration as conspicuous aspects of 
Chilean society. 


In a meeting of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) held in Santiago, representatives of Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
unanimously approved a proposal to establish a free trade zone for the area. The 
group met to negotiate a multilateral trade agreement to replace the bilateral 
agreements which had in effect become inoperative, partly because of currency 
reforms in Argentina and Chile and revised customs duties in Brazil. One Chilean 
currency reform included in legislation enacted during the month was the creation 
of a new monetary unit, the ''escudo,"' which would be worth 1,000 pesos. 


Anaconda Copper Company's "El Salvador," the largest copper mine inau- 
gurated since World War II, was expected to be producing 100,000 tons a year by 
July 1. Located at an elevation of 7,800 feet on the western slope of the Andes, 
the mine was 18 miles north of Anaconda's Potrerillos mine, which during the 
last 32 years had produced 1,850,000 tons, but which was scheduled to close on 
June 1 after barely breaking even on its production of 40,000 tons during 1958. 
Potrerillos was being maintained primarily to provide employment for workers 
who would now be used in the El Salvador operation. The smelter at the previous 
site would refine the ore concentrates from El Salvador into blister copper. El 
Salvador's proven reserves of 375 million tons, yielding an average of 1.5% cop- 
per, were expected to last for over 40 years. In the next six years, the ore ex- 
ploited would be 2% copper, which would mean a "very cheap" product. World 
demand for copper was currently high, since users were attempting to build up 
inventories as a hedge against probable summer strikes in the industry. The 
added production from El Salvador should put Chile back into second place among 
world producers. During the first nine months of 1958, Northern Rhodesia had 
exceeded Chile by a total of 354,204 tons over 338,883 tons. The United States 
produced 759,023 tons for the same period. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


The government of President Arturo Frondizi managed to survive a whole 
series of crises during the month of April, including a showdown with Communists, 
protracted and violent strikes, charges of corruption, and a stinging defeat in a 
provincial election; but these factors combined with strong pressure from the 
military forces and dissatisfaction within his own party made a reorganization of 
his administration both inevitable and imminent. The month began with Peronista 
and Communist-dominated unions preparing for a six-hour general strike called 
for April 3 in protest against Frondizi's austerity program and against the gov- 
ernment's refusal to grant wage increases and other union demands (HAR, XII: 
167). Labor Minister David Blejer tried to head off the strike, warning that the 
government would not tolerate the mixing of politics with labor relations and 
would meet any acts of insurrection with the utmost force. He promised free 
elections in all the country's unions during the next sixty days, but his words went 
unheeded. Members of the "32" group of anti-Peronista unions denounced the 
strike call as being purely politically inspired; but the "62" and "19" groups which 
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called the action could count on strong support from unions currently under inter- 
vention as a result of past labor disturbances. Citizens were urged to use the 
occasion to demonstrate their opposition to new electricity rates. Two thousand 
police, using 25 assault cars, two armored cars and firefighting units, converged 
on the Labor Ministry and the Congressional building twelve blocks away, as thou- 
sands of strikers massed in the two areas for what turned into the worst street 
riots in years. Police were stoned, cars were overturned and burned, and five 
stores were smashed as trained squads of rioters attacked, dispersed, and re- 
grouped using revolutionary tactics and slogans. The battling raged for hours 
before police restored order at a cost of some 45 persons seriously injured, and 
an even greater number known to be hurt but nursing wounds in private to avoid 
arrest. Some 234 rioters were taken into custody by the police. 


Government investigation claimed that a number of those arrested were 
Communist agitators from the neighboring countries of Uruguay, Paraguay, Bo- 
livia, Chile and Peru, and that the maneuvering was in part directed by diplomats 
from the Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires. A strong wave of anti-Communist 
sentiment swept the country. One of the leading voices was that of the newspaper 
Correo de la Tarde, which is considered to reflect the views of large sectors of 
the armed forces who have long been critical of Frondizi's attitude toward Com- 
munists and Peronistas. Interior Minister Alfredo Vitolo publicly blamed the 
Communists for the violence and promised swift action. Four days after the riots, 
the Argentine Government ordered Nicolai A. Beloous, a counselor in the Soviet 
Embassy, to leave the country within 48 hours--thus following the Mexican prec- 
edent (HAR, XII: 135). Federal police investigating the riots reported seeing 
Beloous at the scene of the disturbances directing operations through a go-between. 
Pressure mounted as Argentina declared four more Communist diplomats personae 
non gratae, including Konstantin Monakov, cultural attaché, Vassily Ivashov, com- 
mercial attaché, and Dimitri A. Diakonov, first secretary, all of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, as well as Rumanian cultural attaché Alexei Marin. 


Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Kostylev called a special press conference at 
which he termed the Argentine action an "unfriendly act, "' denied that the officials 
named had been involved in the rioting, and implied that the charge was aimed at 
serving interests which wanted to disturb normal contacts between Russia and 
Argentina--a thinly veiled allusion to the United States. Russia's formal note of 
protest was summarily rejected by Argentina, and there was speculation that 
Argentina would ask that Kostylev be recalled. Ten days later Kostylev left for 
Moscow on what was officially termed his "usual vacation," but nobody expected 
him to return. 


Even this action, however, did not still the public outcry. As one of the 
three Latin American countries maintaining full diplomatic relations with Russia, 
Argentina had long been regarded as one of the centers for Communist espionage 
activity in the Hemisphere, particularly in view of the oversized staff in the Soviet 
Embassy. The other two countries were having similar problems (see URUGUAY, 
and MEXICO). Critics of left-wing elements in the Frondizi regime kept up their 
attacks until the government issued a decree banning all Communist Party activ- 
ities, suspending all Communist publications, and closing Party offices through- 
out the country for the duration of the state of siege, the measure under which 
Argentina has been governed since November 1958. Police putting the measure 
into effect ran into some violence at the hands of Communist terrorists, and Labor 
Minister Blejer, of Jewish origin, was the object of an outbreak of anti-Semitism 
when a similar group of young toughs stoned the Argentine Hebraic Society, shout- 
ing, "Down with Blejer! Out with the Jews!" 
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Frondizi's worst setback of the month came when his party, the Unién Civica 
Radical Intransigente (UCRI) suffered an overwhelming defeat in the Mendoza pro- 
vincial elections, by far the most important of the provincial elections held since 
he took office a year ago. Opposition parties sought to make the election a test of 
confidence in the Frondizi regime, and national political leaders took an active 
part in the local campaign. The unpopular oil concession awarded to the Ameri- 
can firm Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades and Company is just south of Mendoza, and sev- 
eral thousand petroleum workers in the area had been mobilized because of labor 
disturbances in recent months. The UCRI, which had been in control of the prov- 
ince, failed to win a single one of the twelve deputy seats being contested, though 
eight of the incumbents were of that party, and lost control of the provincial 
Chamber of Deputies. Leading the voting was the Partido Demécrata (Conserva- 
tive) with 84,700 votes as compared to 52,176 in the February 1958 elections. 
Second highest total was scored by the 72,136 blank ballots cast by Peronistas, 
who were ordered to boycott the elections or to vote blank when their Justicialista 
Party was banned from the election (HAR, XII: 165). The Unién Civica Radical 
del Pueblo, leading opposition party in the nation as a whole, scored 70,107--about 
the same as last year's figure. The UCRI, which had swept the 1958 election with 
176,927, came in a poor fourth with 52,765. Communists, who were allowed to 
participate in the election despite the recent decree banning their activities, more 
than doubled their 15,000 votes in the earlier election, getting a disturbing 34,115. 
It had been thought hitherto that their strength lay principally in Buenos Aires. 
The 18,221 Socialist votes were also about double the 1958 figure. The surprising 
show of strength by the Conservatives, a once-powerful group that had declined 
and become badly split, was overshadowed by the magnitude of the UCRI's loss. 
So shocking was the defeat that opposition leaders called on President Frondizi to 
resign; and Mendoza's UCRI Governor Ernesto Ueltschi, whose political strong- 
hold of San Rafael went heavily Conservative, planned to resign along with his 
ministers. Admitting the defeat, Frondizi hailed the elections as a victory for 
orderly democratic processes and constitutional government in Argentina. 


Nevertheless rumblings of discord grew. Senator Alfredo Garcfa, president 
of the national committee of the UCRI, claimed that many sectors were conspiring 
against the government. His remarks in a radio address touched off a series of 
bitter retorts from other political leaders, including former Vice President Ale- 
jandro G6mez, who announced formation of a new party called the Movimiento de 
Liberaci6n Popular. A number of scandals rocked the administration. The board 
in charge of the state-controlled radio-television system was forced to resign be- 
cause of charges that they had used the network for propaganda. Austerity-regime 
official Ulises Pologna resigned and was under investigation for fraud. The state 
coal corporation Yacimientos Carbonfferos Fiscales was being investigated for 
buying $18 million worth of prefabricated housing without calling for public bids. 


More serious than these matters were reports of unrest among officers of 
the military forces. In talks a week apart to Army and Air Force officers in 
Buenos Aires and Salta, War Minister General Héctor Solanas Pacheco bluntly 
warned the officials of the military forces to stay out of partisan politics. He 
stressed that he personally served no political party but rather the interests of 
the nation, but cautioned that criticism of the government by the opposition be re- 
garded with the reservations called for by the exaggerations frequently found in 
such reports. However, he admitted that there were grounds for criticizing some 
government officials for failure to investigate fully charges of corruption and 
Communist infiltration. On the day following his speech to the Air Force officers 
at El Palomar Military School, the same group was addressed by Air Minister 
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General Ramén A. Abrahim, who defended the government, as Solanas had done 
in effect, but who also singled out Communist infiltration as a menace against 
which the Armed Forces should remain firm, and he lauded the government's 
anti-Communist decree. The military had long objected to Peronista and Com- 
munist influence in the Frondizi government, but the step-up in pressure was 
interpreted as little short of an Army ultimatum; and Frondizi was reportedly 
engaged in a cabinet shuffle that would eliminate Peronistas and Red sympathiz- 
ers. 


Frondizi's determination to avoid granting wage raises was broken as 
striking stevedores won a 50% increase (HAR, XII: 167). Approximately 2,500 
troops were detailed to take over port operations so as to eliminate the backlog 
of some 300 ships that had choked the port of Buenos Aires. Most of the unions 
returned to work, but tug-boat workers were still out over a dispute concerning 
government seizure of seamen's books. The Kaiser strike in Cérdoba was finally 
settled through the mediation efforts of Governor Arturo Zanichelli, with the 
company making most of the concessions. Strikers originally sought a general 
increase of ten pesos per hour retroactive to January 1. The company agreed to 
an eight-peso increase, with a six-to-eight-peso payment for the period since 
January. The three thousand workers Kaiser had fired were rehired, and the 
company also had to take back the 42 "troublemakers" they had previously re- 
fused to rehire. Striking bank employees still refused to return to work at the 
end of April, and Frondizi reiterated his refusal to negotiate with them until they 
returned to work. Government banks were hard hit at first, but private institu- 
tions were able to function almost normally. 


Argentine relations with the United States improved as naval units of the 
two countries carried out joint anti-submarine maneuvers in the South Atlantic. 
Argentine Ambassador to the United States César Barros Hurtado in an April 
speech before the Organization of American States took issue with Cuba's Ambas- 
sador Ratil Roa when he declared Argentina's firm opposition to intervention in 
the internal affairs of any country. In so doing, he was supporting the U.S. posi- 
tion in the face of charges that pleas of anti-EBatista forces had been ignored. 
President Frondizi himself added an American touch by conducting White House- 
style press conferences and encouraging reporters to dig out stories for them- 
selves instead of relying on handouts. 


Inundations which touched five South American countries bordering on the 
Rivers Plate and Uruguay caused havoc near Buenos Aires. Railway and highway 
communications were jammed, and some were completely submerged. Telephone 
services were constantly disrupted. By the end of the month, over 100,000 Ar- 
gentines had been evacuated, and the death toll had risen to 81. Damage to crops, 
especially cotton and corn, and drownings of entire herds were reported to be 
heavy, particularly in the northeastern provinces. Rescue and relief operations 
were ordered by the President, but they were severely handicapped by the tor- 
rential rains and near-gale winds which began to abate only at the end of the 
month. 


In spite of climatic problems, Frondizi's dual plan of industrial and agri- 
cultural development continued to grow. Transportation facilities were improved 
between Buenos Aires and New York when Aerolineas Argentinas made the first 
jet flight linking the U.S. with Latin America on April 8. Regular commercial 
service was to begin at the end of May. 
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Noteworthy among the dignitaries arriving on the first jet flight was 
Rogelio Frigerio, chief economic adviser to Frondizi, and the principal architect 
of the present Argentine development plans. Following on the heels of Frondizi's 
trip in January, the alleged purpose of Frigerio's trip was to visit several Ameri- 
can universities. Between lettures at Georgetown, Columbia, Harvard and Stan- 
ford, his schedule was filled with meetings with heads of financial institutions, 
big businessmen, exporters and other potential investors to whom he manifested 
what was held as the real purpose of his visit--the procurement of more invest- 
ments and more American dollars for Argentina. He emphasized repeatedly the 
Argentine desire to develop the role of private industry and the many lucrative op- 
portunities awaiting potential investors. In the meetings, he pointed out the priv- 
ileges and guarantees extended to foreign investors. Industrial circles were im- 
pressed with Frigerio, but the strong Army opposition to him in Argentina made 
many cautious. During his West Coast visit, officials of the Stanford Research 
Institute announced plans for a study of investment opportunities in Argentina. 


Following Frigerio's visit, the Argentine Government noted four areas of 
investment which were immediately open for foreign investment. Bids for the es- 
tablishment and operation of manufacturing plants to produce aluminum, solvay 
and caustic sode were to be submitted by April 30. The Siderargia Argentina 
sought the collaboration of a U.S. company interested in establishing basic indus- 
tries through utilizing the by-products of its new steel mill near San Nicolas (HAR, 
XII: 169). The types of industry that they suggested included the manufacture of 
drugs, plastics, phenol, and coloring materials. A hotel-thermal bath clinic to 
be established in Las Termas de Rio Hondo was the third enterprise noted. Indus- 
trial property for sale in the province of San Juan was the fourth opportunity 
stressed. 


Business transactions were completed with severa. companies. Ford Motor 
accepted a proposal to put an initial $15 million into manufacturing and assembling 
light and medium sized trucks. This decision followed closeiy upon the Argentine 
Government's establishment of scaled-down surcharges on parts for truck produc- 
tion. The investment would also coincide with a new road construction develop- 
ment which was rec: atly announced by the Argentine National Highway Bureau. 
Royal Dutch Shell also reported a new investment in the form of the expansion of 
their preseni oil refinery. Other oil developmenis included a contract which was 
being negotiated with tue Tennessee Gas Transmission Corporation to develop 
exploration in Tierra del Fuego. 


Finance, the crucia. area oi all the investments, continued to be expanded. 
The U.S. Export-import Bank agreed to a $3.5 million loan to Servicios Eléctri- 
cos del Gran Buenos Aires (SEGBA). The loan was to fiuance new equipment, a 
new 140,000 kilowatt generator in particular, for their electric power plant in 
Puerto Nuevo. The approval of a second Export-Import loan was made to the In- 
dustrial Bank of Argentina for $10 million. The latter bank was to apportion the 
money for development to various Argentine industries, especially to smaller 
ones such as private manufacturers, miners, and processors who desired ‘9 pur- 
chase U.S. machinery, equipment and related services for use in Argentina. Re- 
payment to the Industrial Bank was to be over a period of five years starting after 
1963 in order to allow a period of grace during which profits could be realized 
and to prevent an immediate strain on low Argeni'ne exchange reserves. Both of 
the above loans were part of the $100 million promised to Argentina by the Export- 
Import Bank last December (HAR, XI: 693). 
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The cry of "expropriation" and the proceedings agvinst the British -owned 
landholding, La Ventura, as reported last month (HAR, XII: 168), apparently 
receded. The Argentine Government rejected the British protest that the act was 
unconstitutional and stressed that the province of Buenos Aires was autonomous 
and legally had the right to such an action. But behind the scenes, Frondizi was 
furious. He threatened to stop all federal aid to the province, including cutting 
off the payment of tax funds due the province, if expropriation and other similar 
measures continued. Argentine visitors to the United States tried to calm the 
anxieties of businessmen and assured audiences that the measure had been aban- 
doned. 


Buenos Aires hummed at the end of April, as the Organization of American 
States (OAS) met to discuss new economic policies. "Operation Pan American," 
which was proposed by Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek in 1958 when he 
was visiting with President Eisenhower, finally began to take definite shape. De- 
tails of the plan, which included the organization of financial, technical and human 
resources, had been studied by a committee of 15 during the first three months of 
1959. The inaugural session of the assembly was opened by Frondizi, who 
stressed the need to strengthen inter- American ties and raise economic standards 
in order to defend the Western Hemisphere against Russian aggression. One of 
the major steps to be considered by the delegates was the establishment of the 
new Inter-American Development Bank. 


Thomas C. Mann, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
pledged U.S. financial and technical aid wholeheartedly. His chief proposals 
favored the increase of lending agencies, both America: and inter- American. 

He gave support to such proposals as the Latin American common market, a de- 
velopment loan fund, and acceptance through the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs (GATT) of import resi:ictions by some Latin American nations. Such 
moves would keep the flow of goods moving at rates profitable for all areas. 


URUGUAY 


The worst floods in Uruguay's history, brought on by torrential rains, rav- 
aged the country, with the focus of national attention being the swollen Rfo Negro 
which imperiled the dam and hydroelectric station of Rincén del Bonete. One of 
the largest dams in Latin America, Rincén del Bonete's power station normally 
provides 50% of the electric power for Montevideo. So powerful was the surge 
of the flood waters that thousands were evacuated, and the populous down- river 
city of Mercedes was in constant alert for fear the dam itself would break. The 
entire town of Paso de los Toros was evacuated and inundated as engineers dyna- 
mited part of the embankment of the dam's artificial lake in a dramatic attempt 
to reduce the tremendous pressure on the dam itself. Workers tried desperately 
to save power station equipment, but their heroic efforts were in vain as the power 
station was completely swamped. The dam itself held, but when the rains finally 
stopped, Uruguayans faced a national disaster of major proportions. Damage 
was beyond calculation, thousands were homeless, and as the flood waters took a 
heavy toll of the sheep and cattle that provide the basis for the country's economy, 
agriculture faced staggering losses. Emergency measures calling for stringent 
conservation of electric power consumption, adopted when Rincén del Bonete was 
threatened, were continued indefinitely, as surveys showed that it might take eight 
to ten months to put the power station back into operation. Offers of aid poured in 
from countries throughout the world, with the United States sending one of the first 
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cont ributions--a $300,000 shipment of medical supplies ai clothing. The gov- 
ernment launched a drive to raise 25 million pesos through a bond drive under the 
title of ''Patriotic Loan 1959 " and was negotiating with the United States to obtain 
emergency generating equipment. It was virtually certain that Uruguay, whose 
economic condition was already precarious before the floods, would require the 
help of a major loan in the very near future. 


On April 8, the leader of the National Party, and one of the leading political 
figures in modern Uruguay, 85-year-old Luis Alberto de Herrera, died of a heart 
attack follow og hospitalization for pneumonia and a liver ailment. Lifetime leader 
of the Blanco opposition, he lcit the scene only a month after seeing his party take 
over the government following 93 years of Colorado rule. Such was his prestige 
that the falien leader, who held no post in the new government, was voted the fu- 
neral honors corresponding to a chief of state, and was mourned by thousands. 


Energetic to the end, Herrera was the central figure in a sharp factional 
split among the Blancos that threatened the life of the new government and blocked 
progress toward the solution of the country's most pressing problems. Though 
his death brought a temporary truce among disputants, it only added to the rivalry, 
for the question as to who would succeed Herrera as National Party leader was 
undecided. Equally unsolved was the problem of honoring or repudiating the much- 
discussed agreement of March 1 (HAR, XII: 1138, 171), variously called the acuerdo 
or pacto, among the three major Blanco factions of Herreristas, Ruralistas, and 
the Unién Blanca Demécrata. Most frequently discussed as possible successors 
to Herrera were: Martin Echegoyen, currently President of the National Council 
of Government (colegiado--Uruguay's Swiss-type executive council) and a widely 
respected figure; Eduardo Victor Haedo, Herrerista member of the colegiado but 
widely distrusted because of past Fascist sympathies and a former break with 
Herrera; and Héctor Payssé Reyes, Herrerista member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties with strong support among Herrerista legislators. At first there was much 
speculation about Herrera's having confided his ''testamento politico" (political 
will) to Haedo or Echegoyen shortly before his death, but nothing came of the ru- 
mor. Payssé Reyes, who assumed a major role in seeking a solution to the party 
and government crisis, figured prominently among legislators opposed to honor- 
ing the acuerdo. Many felt his position was strongly influenced by personal 
differences with UBD leader Daniel Fernf4ndez Crespo, presently head of the 
Montevideo city government, and on whose List 51 Payssé Reyes had run in the 
1954 elections before the two men split. 


A group of five Herrerista senators and deputies ("'the Commission of Five") 
tried to meet with Blanco councilors to determine policy, but ran into many obsta- 
cles. While some politicians hoped for a reconciliation of all Blanco factions, 
most felt that the differences separating the groups, as well as personality clashes 
among the leaders, would permit no such organization. A proposal that the Na- 
tional Party directorate be made up of the five majority councilors (excluding 
Benito Nardone, who does not consider himself really a Nationalist), five deputies 
and five senators, completely excluding the UBD, was reported and denied in var- 
ious sections of the press. The action of the Herreristas in withdrawing party 
confidence from Ruralistas Faustino Harrison and Pedro Zabalza during the Nardone- 
Herrera dispute precluded such a plan, as did Echegoyen's stated unwillingness to 
accept directorship of such a group. Further differences over the legislators who 
would be named to make up the group helped block the plan, and the exclusion of 
the UBD, together with repudiation of the pacto, would call for reorganization of 
the cabinet. In any event, the cabinet was due for an early reshuffling as Interior 
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Minister Pedro Berro, architect of the pacto, had not wanted the job in the first 
place and only took it to try to establish harmony, while the Congress was increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with Minister of Industry and Labor Enrique Erro and Minister 
of Agriculture and Livestock Carlos Puig. The Commission of Five finally met 
with Echegoyen, Haedo, and Justo Alonso, the three Herrerista councilors, to 
work out a solution. When the five met with other legislators to report on their 
negotiations, Payssé Reyes outlined an eight-point compromise that might pro- 
vide a basis for the solution of current conflicts, but his announcement provoked 
new clashes, even among the five legislators. 


Nevertheless the pressure of the national emergency caused by the floods 
appeared to be forcing rival groups toward resolution of their problems. New 
compromises over the naming of heads of state institutions were under considera- 
tion, and the position of "hard line" groups in the rival camps was noticeably 
weakening. Meanwhile, a sharp difference on a matter of basic economic policy 
threatened to disrupt the recent friendly relations between Ruralista leader Benito 
Nardone and the UBD, with Nardone favoring free competition among all meat 
suppliers, while the UBD defended the Frigorffico Nacional's monopoly in pro- 
viding meat for Montevideo. 


Nardone was also prominent in an international matter early in April, as 
reports circulated that Uruguay was considering breaking diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. The strongly anti-Communist newspaper El Dia, long out- 
raged by the Hemisphere- wide espionage activities of the over-sized Soviet Em- 
bassy, seized the occasion of anti-Red moves in Argentina and recent moves in 
Mexico to renew its clamor for severing relations with Russia (see ARGENTINA). 
In informal remarks concerning Communist agitation among potato farmers, 
Nardone reportedly suggested such a break, and Councilor César Batlle Pacheco 
of the minority Colorado List 14 agreed. Taking no chances, the Soviet Embassy 
evacuated tons of documents on a Russian fishing vessel. Then shortly after the 
disastrous floods, Russia was reported to have offered Uruguay a $100 million 
loan to aid in recovery, but official sources were making no comments on the of- 
fer. The growing importance of Russia in Uruguay's trade picture was further 
emphasized by reports showing that the Soviet bloc continued to be the number one 
customer for Uruguayan wool. Even so, the U.S. Development Loan Fund an- 
nounced a loan of $8.8 million to Uruguay's state-owned Administracién General 
de las Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del Estado (UTE), which runs electric 
power and telephone services for the country. The World Bank had made loans to 
UTE totaling $64 million since 1950. The new loan, arranged before the floods, 
was for extension of telephone service in and around Montevideo. 


Finance Minister Luis A. Azzini, speaking before the Senate Finance Com- 
mission, warned of the country's critical need for additional revenue in the amount 
of some 400 million pesos, and mentioned an income tax as one possibility. Later, 
on Azzini's recommendation, the colegiado passed three extremely significant de- 
crees aimed at economic recovery. In defense of the Uruguayan peso, all trading 
in foreign exchange futures was prohibited, except for actual import and export 
operations involving goods, and subject to control by the Bank of the Republic. 

The measure was aimed at ending excessive speculation which has plagued the 
country. A special technical commission was appointed to study the problem of 
monetary stabilization, reorganization of the exchange system, and the obtaining 
of new lines of credit, and was ordered to make its report within ninety days. A 
commission on reorganization of banks was also appointed, and was to consider 
establishment of an agrarian bank and a national savings and loan bank, among 
other projects. The government doubled the exchange surcharges on second and 
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third class imports and changed the classification on some items, so that such 
rates were in effect more than doubled. Unfavorable action was immediate and 
widespread, as consumer prices were sure to go up as a result. 


PARAGUAY 


In his long-awaited state-of-the-nation message opening the new session of 
the Paraguayan Congress, President Alfredo Stroessner announced that the exe- 
cutive branch of the government would present measures for ending the state of 
siege under which Paraguay has been governed since 1947, and would introduce 
measures for a general political amnesty, lifting of restrictions on freedom of 
expression, and calling of a constituent assembly to work out a new constitution 
for Paraguay. In so doing he was giving his approval to resolutions passed by 
leaders of the Colorado Party (HAR, XII: 172), which controlled all the seats in 
Congress. The announcement came at the end of a long message which retold 
Paraguayan history, denouncing the Liberal Party and lauding Colorado accom- 
plishments, but giving no indication of when the new measures would be presented. 
Stroessner's action came after his regime had been threatened by factional dis- 
putes among the Colorados and among Army units, intense rivalry between the 
Colorados and the Army, intensified activity by opposition groups in exile in Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, strong moral objection from lower Catholic clergy over tor+ 
ture of political prisoners, and mounting pressure throughout the Hemisphere as 
a reaction to Paraguay's violent and brutal campaign to suppress all opposition 
within the country. Liberal Party leaders immediately began calling on the gov- 
ernment for a full restoration of democratic privileges, with special stress on 
lifting the state of siege and granting a general amnesty, but Stroessner seemed 
little disposed to move quickly. Police continued their efforts to capture Liberal 
leaders, whom they blamed for commando-type attacks on Paraguayan outposts 
near the Argentine border (HAR, XII: 116), in spite of the Liberal Party's re- 
peated repudiations of violence. 


The long-standing opposition of the Liberals to the use of violence was in 
fact one of the reasons why anti-Stroessner groups outside Paraguay were never 
able to achieve a true union of forces opposed to the dictatorship. Equally divi- 
sive was the question of cooperation with the Communists, to which the Liberals 
were steadfastly opposed, and on which Febrerista Party leaders in exile in 
Argentina were themselves split. 


An important shift in U.S. policy toward Stroessner's regime was signaled 
by U.S. Ambassador Walter C. Ploeser, long considered one of the chief apolo- 
gists for the Paraguayan administration because of frequent statements praising 
Paraguayan progress and denying that Stroessner was a dictator. In a speech de- 
livered at the dedication of a Paraguayan school named for Abraham Lincoln, 
Ploeser complimented Paraguay on its accomplishments and then noted that all 
Paraguayans talk about democracy. This, he said, was good, but it was like 
walking--one never learns until he takes the first step, and then the second, and 
soon. He further noted that there was no foreign threat to Paraguay, nor any 
reason to fear invasion and cited the Organization of American States as a guar- 
antor of peace. While granting that all democracies were not the same, he 
warned that any government that did not progress toward the realization of a 
people's natural aspiration for freedom would defeat itself. By far the strongest 
words used by a U.S. diplomat in Paraguay in some time, the speech gave evi- 
dence of the growing concern of the United States for its reputation as a supporter 
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of Latin American dictators. At Ploeser's side during the historic speech was 

B. David Trease, director of the Centro Cultural Paraguayo-Americano, who did 
the simultaneous translation of Ploeser's English speech into Spanish. Stroessner 
lost little time in taking the hint and on April 28 published the decree ending the 
state of siege. 


In the economic sphere, Paraguay could point to a number of bright spots. 
For the first two months of 1959 the country registered a favorable trade balance 
of $77,000 as compared with an unfavorable balance of $2.6 million for the same 
period last year. A new paper products plant was expected to be in operation by 
January 1960, which would cover domestic consumption. Coffee production for 
this year was expected to cover domestic needs and to provide a small surplus 
for export. Export of meat products, mainly to the United States, was running 
well ahead of former years. A new milk products industry was being organized 
in Asuncién, while Paraguay's largest textile mill was engaged in a substantial 
expansion. Although Paraguay suffered some damage from floods as a result of 
torrential rains, it was not nearly so affected as were Argentina and Brazil, and 
the major complaint was the usual drainage problem in Asuncién. 


Although Cuba had provided an example Paraguayan politicians would very 
much like to forget, government economists felt far different, and bids were being 
sought for hotel-casino concessions as part of a campaign to encourage tourism. 
Hitherto there had been no legal gambling casinos in Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


Political events in Brazil during the month of April continued to revolve 
around the central problem of selecting an acceptable candidate for the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign, and each political party maneuvered to consolidate its national 
strength and to avoid expected party splits. The conflicts of interest between the 
state and national levels in a single political organization had traditionally re- 
sulted in party divisions, and the peculiar appeal of Janio Quadros’ announced 
candidacy for the presidency had further complicated the political outlook for 
1960 (HAR, XII: 175). The popularity of Quadros throughout the nation had al- 
ready drained political strength from each of the major parties; and the common 
problem among all the parties was to discover some means of preserving unity. 


The Uniio Democratica Nacional (UDN), which gave a promising demonstra- 
tion of strength in the congressional elections of October 1958, split, with one 
faction in favor of former UDN president Juracy Magalhaes for the 1960 presi- 
dential candidate diametrically opposed to the faction led by publisher Carlos La- 
cerda, which supported the candidacy of Quadros. Ata recent national conven- 
tion, the UDN attempted to postpone the impending party split by delaying dis- 
cussions concerning the party's presidential choice until "the presidential suc- 
cession problem became clearer." 


The Partido Social Democratica (PSD), on the other hand, decided not to 
postpone the search for a candidate. The obvious choice appeared to be Afranio 
do Amaral Peixoto, former chairman of the PSD and present Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. Under the leadership of Amaral Peixoto, the PSD held a 
conference with President Juscelino Kubitschek, during which it urged him to 
postpone his endorsement of a candidate no longer. During his brief visit in Rio 
de Janeiro, Amaral Peixoto demonstrated that he was still the leader of the PSD, 
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and upon his return to Washington, he told reporters that he would resign from 
his post as Ambassador and would return to Brazil. It was expected that he 
would resume the formal presidency of the PSD. 


None of the Brazilian political parties controlled enough votes to elect its 
own candidate without the alliance of other political forces, and the PSD might 
have to go outside its own ranks to find a successful candidate. While in Brazil, 
Amaral Peixoto said he would prefer a candidate from another party to one who 
had no party affiliation. This obviously meant that he was not enthusiastic over 
the possible candidacy of War Minister General Henrique Teixeira Lott, but 
some observers believed that in the end the PSD and the Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileira (PTB) would be forced into an alliance in support of General Lott. 

The present indifference of the PSD and the PTB toward General Lott was evident 
when he arrived in Rio de Janeiro following his visit to the United States (HAR, 
XII: 175). Neither party expressed excitement over his return, but Lott ignored 
this, saying that his candidacy depended "more on the people and the political 
parties than on me." Lott also took the opportunity to state that he considered 
himself the candidate best qualified to continue Kubitschek's program of economic 
development, a criterion which the President had already established as neces- 
sary to warrant his support. 


Like the UDN, the PTB, under the leadership of Vice President Joio Gou- 
lart, avoided intra-party conflict by postponing discussion of the choice of a 1960 
candidate. Goulart would have liked the party nomination, but Quadros had pro- 
claimed himself a "loyal soldier" of the PTB and had already been named as the 
PTB candidate in the state of Paran4 (HAR, XII: 175). To counter the threat to 
his leadership, Goulart diverted his party's attention to problems of social and 
economic reforms within the government and launched a campaign against "'the 
exploitation of Brazil by foreign economic groups."' This type of campaign, always 
a popular vote-getter in Brazil, placed Goulart in a position from which he could 
point out the failures of Kubitschek's policy of inviting foreign capital to Brazil at 
a time when the nation was seething with social unrest and dissatisfaction. Gou- 
lart did not want an open break with the administration at this time but hoped to 
gain time and to increase his own popularity through criticism of the administra- 
tion. It was suggested that Goulart might have initiated the campaign against for- 
eign capital with the idea of later denouncing Quadros as a pro-capitalist entre- 
guista (one who gives away his country's resources), and thus discrediting his 
popular rival. Goulart stated to the press that ''U.S. trusts were exploiting 
Brazil's riches, '' and added that ''we want to change fundamentally the social, 
economic, and political structure of the country, freeing it from the influence of 
foreign economic groups." 


Several days later, the newly-formed and growing Interunion Pact of Sao 
Paulo presented President Kubitschek with a proposal that the government nation- 
alize all foreign banks, seize the foreign-owned electric power industry, and re- 
new diplomatic and trade relations with Russia. While the nationalists and radicals 
cheered from the sidelines, Communist boss Luiz Carlos Prestes announced that 
his followers would support the candidate who adopted a platform which included 
the Interunion Pact proposals. 


In conjunction with Goulart's denunciation of U.S. "imperialism" in Brazil, 
an anti-U.S. campaign gained momentum in Rio de Janeiro against U.S. atomic 
experiments in the South Atlantic. The Jornal do Brasil carried a banner head- 
line which declared that ''Atomic Dust Poisons Men in Southern Brazil,’ and the 
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leftist afternoon daily Ultima Hora headlined that "Nuclear Explosion Covers 
Northeast with Atomic Dust; Terror and Panic in Entire Affected Area."' A pro- 
fessor at the University of SAo Paulo was quoted as warning that the radio activity 
might cause "birth monsters," and another scientist at the Brazilian Research 
Center compared the U.S. experiments with "putting arsenic into the water sup- 
ply and then collecting the victims to see the effects of the poison."' Anti-U.S. 
feeling ran high across the nation, and the atmosphere was ripe for Goulart's 
well-timed attack on "foreign interests." 


While Goulart lambasted foreign economic interests and jockeyed for an ad- 
vantage over his chief political rival, UDN Deputy Aluizio Alves told the Brazilian 
Congress that the PTB-controlled Social Security Institutes had degenerated into a 
graft-ridden political tool. Deputy Alves accused Goulart of dishonesty and de- 
manded a top-to-bottom reform in the social security system. The Institutes, 
which were established to provide pensions, hospitals, and housing for Brazilian 
workers, served as PTB headquarters during the 1958 congressional campaign, 
and PTB candidates used Social Security automobiles and offices without charge. 
UDN floor leader and editor of Tribuna de Imprensa, Carlos Lacerda, charged 
that the Institutes even paid the travel bills and campaign expenses of PTB candi- 
dates during the campaign. Members of the Bank Workers Union in Rio de Janeiro 
investigated the activities of 79 politically-appointed officers of the local Institute 
and discovered that these officers visited their offices only once a month to collect 
their $360 salary. Goulart gained control of the Social Security Institutes for the 
PTB as part of a deal to swing the PTB behind Kubitschek in the 1955 presidential 
election. 


As the various political parties worked frantically to preserve their party 
unity and strength, Janio Quadros, the man who had caused most of their problems, 
enjoyed an extended vacation away from the noise of Brazilian politics. Quadros' 
political position continued to improve throughout the country, and early in April 
the Partido Trabalhista Nacional (PTN) officially announced that it would support 
Quadros in the 1960 presidential election. The PTN is a small labor party with 
little political strength, but Quadros gratefully accepted PTN support from aboard 
a Dutch freighter in the South China Sea as he continued his tour of Asia. 


Inflation and the high cost of living threatened the continuance of President 
Kubitschek's various political projects: and although he was prohibited from seek- 
ing a second term by a constitutional amendment, he was anxious to improve his 
own political position by solving the serious economic and social problems which 
plagued the Brazilian nation. He had proposed a new approach to the problem of 
the high cost of living in which the laws of supply and demand would replace unsuc- 
cessful governmental price controls (HAR, XII: 176), but the plan met opposition 
from both inside and outside the government. Finance Minister Lucas Lopes and 
other government officials in favor of free enterprise approved the plan, but Gen- 
eral Lott and Vice President Goulart led the opposition. The weekly news maga- 
zine Visio commented that if Kubitschek should fail in his plan to reduce govern- 
ment interference in food pricing, he might completely reverse his position and 
sponsor a program of increased governmental controls. Vis&o pointed out that 
Kubitschek had resorted to the policy of "free enterprise" only after his policy of 
price controls had failed, and that it would be easy for the President to call the 
price control agency back into action. Other circumstances combined to work 
against the President's plan for reducing the cost of living. The government con- 
tinued to print money, and on April 1 more than 121,000 million cruzeiros were 
in circulation. This was well above the amount suggested in Lucas Lopes' mon-- 
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tary stabilization plan, but the government's printing presses continued to issue 
more inflated currency. 


As inflation and the cost of living increased, strikes and social unrest in- 
tensified throughout Brazil. More than 200 cities in the state of Sio Paulo were 
isolated for three days as 18,000 employees of the Paulista Railroad struck for a 
45% wage increase, and employees of the government-owned Sorocabana Railroad 
threatened to walk off their jobs unless wages were increased. Pickets stoned 
buses as a bus drivers' strike paralyzed traffic in the city of Sio Paulo. The 
government averted a strike by the port workers of Santos by promising a 30% 
wage increase, but in the state of Bahia truck drivers blockaded four inland towns 
and a key highway to Rio de Janeiro in demand of a wage increase. President 
Kubitschek placed federal troops at the disposal of Bahia's governor, and the 
blockade was ended when the strike was declared illegal. Colonel Danilo Nunes, 
chief of the Political and Social Police, stated that Communists were infiltrating 
the various labor unions and were playing a leading role in many of the strikes 
and demonstrations. 


The New York Times reported that the special delegation of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) which arrived in Brazil during March (HAR, XII: 176) found 
that Brazil had not yet done enough to fight inflation or liberalize its foreign-trade 
practices. The IMF delegation returned to the United States reportedly convinced 
that, although Finance Minister Lopes agreed with the économic measures pro- 
posed by the IMF, he would be unable to talk Kubitschek into putting the measures 
into action. Kubitschek was confident that the United States would finally agree to 
advance the necessary money without the suggested economic reforms rather than 
see Brazil fall into the hands of the extreme nationalists or the Communists. Bra- 
zilian officials welcomed the nomination of Clare Boothe Luce as American Ambas- 
sador to Brazil, as an excellent opportunity to place Brazil's economic problems 
before the U.S. Government at the "highest possible level, '' and convince U.S. fi- 
nance officials and the IMF that Brazil had done enough fiscal housecleaning to 
warrant further loans. The United States had bailed Brazil out of its balance-of- 
payments difficulties three times since 1953, and the expected balance-of-payment 
deficit for 1959 totaled $308 million. It was doubted that the United States could 
afford to give preferential treatment to Brazil without damaging its entire pro- 
gram in Latin America; and the unwillingness of Kubitschek to accept the program 
of economic reforms proposed by the IMF had aroused considerable concern in 
the United States. Brazil's total registered debt had now reached $2,200 million, 
and required $300 million in principal and interest yearly. 


Finance Minister Lopes cautiously confirmed that the cost of living had 
risen only 1.7% in March, as compared with a rise of 4.3% in January and 9.5% 
in February. Kubitschek stated that Brazil had survived the most serious economie 
crisis in its history and was now on the road to recovery. He admitted, however, 
that the recovery would be complete only if Brazil could quickly obtain about $300 
million in foreign credits, and Brazilian officials feared that, unless the necessary 
loans were obtained without delay, all previous efforts to stabilize the economy 
would have been in vain. As a result of the tight money market in Brazil, the rate 
of bankruptcy increased sharply in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


Indications were that Brazil was moving toward a free exchange market. 
According to a regulation of the Superintendency of Currency and Credit (SUMOC), 
sugar and cotton had been removed from the third category and placed on the free 
exchange market. Cocoa butter was transferred from the second category to the 
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third, thus altering the cruzeiro rate from 70 to 100 to the dollar, and on April 20 
the general category agios” dropped to 180-221 per dollar in Rio and to 180-208 
in SAo Paulo. The decrease in the general category agios by more than 100 cru- 
zeiros in a month reflected the internal market panic caused by the tightness of 
money. Still lower agios seemed possible in thé wake of a virtual buyers' strike 
and some pressure had been removed from the auctions as a result of the increase 
in dollar allocations. In theory, it would be possible for the general category av- 
erage agios and the free market quotations to approach each other to the degree 
where the two became identical. The free cruzeiro stood at 134.50 per dollar in 
Rio de Janeiro on April 27. 


The overproduction of coffee continued to be one of Brazil's most serious 
problems, and coffee officials explored new methods of utilizing the surplus. A 
group from Indistrias Reunidas Sao Jorge announced plans to construct a 2,000 
million cruzeiro soluble coffee plant to process 6 million bags of coffee annually. 
Indistrias Reunidas Matarazzo, one of Brazil's largest industrial organizations, 
had placed an order for special machinery necessary in the new process to ex- 
tract oil and caffeine from low-quality coffee (HAR, XII: 61), and the Brazilian 
Coffee Institute hoped to apply four million bags of inferior coffee to the new proc- 
ess annually. Brazil had a surplus of more than 27 million bags of coffee, nearly 
twice the country's annual export, and officials hoped that developments in soluble 
coffee and the extraction of coffee oils would help to reduce the surplus. 


Week-long rains sent rivers over their banks in southern Brazil, isolating 
several towns, heavily damaging crops, and driving thousands from their homes. 
The areas hardest hit were in Rio Grande do Sul along the Argentine- Uruguayan 
border, too far south to affect the rich agricultural states of SAo Paulo and Parana. 
Rains also fell in the drought-plagued northeast, and some 75,000 of the drought 
refugees employed on emergency public- works programs left their government 
jobs and returned to their homes and farms. 


In spite of the economic turmoil in Brazil, new foreign and domestic invest- 
ments continued to be announced during April. The American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany of New York, the Steel Improvement and Forge Company of Cleveland, and 
the Companhia Mec4anica e Importadora of SAo Paulo announced the formation of a 
$4.5 million steel-forging operation to be called SIFCO do Brasil. The new firm 
was expected to produce $10 million in steel products annually to serve the grow- 
ing automotive and construction equipment industry of Brazil, and annual capacity 
was set at 20,000 tons of carbon and steel alloy forgings. Production was slated 
for August 1959 from two existing Companhia Mec4nica plants, and from a new 
facility 40 miles northwest of SAo Paulo. In Minas Gerais, a new steel plant 
called Companhia Siderirgica Governador Valadares (COSIVA), with an initial 
capital of 30 million cruzeiros, was announced. The new company was expected 
to produce 50 to 60 tons of pig iron daily after the first 15 months, and would en- 
large its operation to include steel and iron sheet at a later date. 


*In a complicated multiple exchange rate system, the agio for each category 
of imports and exports is a government-set minimum premium at which level 
bidding in the government-sponsored auction for exchange dollars begins. The 
agio or premium fixed at each auction of dollar exchange by this bidding is - 
added to the fictitious official rate of $18.82 cruzeiros to the dollar. The so- 
called "free" cruzeiro is not really free, since it applies only to certain ac- 
tivities such as the remittance of profits. 
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Sheet steel users, mostly from the automobile industry, had suspended and 
in some cases canceled orders placed with traditional suppliers for large quan- 
tities of sheet steel. Apparently the automobile manufacturers were afraid that 
they were producing more cars than the public could afford to buy (HAR, XII: 177). 
Meanwhile, the government-owned Companhia Siderirgica Nacional (Volta Redonda) 
reported a 1,500 million cruzeiro profit during 1958 on the sale of 10,000 million 
cruzeiros worth of steel products. The steel firm Acesita announced that it had 
reached a technical agreement with Germany's Deutsche Edelstahlwerk to train 
Brazilian workers both in Brazil and in Germany in foundry and steel-rolling 
techniques. Acesita would represent the German firm for those types of steel 
not produced locally. 


Brazil's major rubber manufacturers increased their operating capacities 
from 50% last year to 75% this year as the result of the new government regula- 
tion which allowed the rubber companies to import their own needs in raw rubber. 
In the first three months of 1959, the industry spent $8 million on the importation 
of rubber, but because of the heavy demands of the automobile industry, the rub- 
ber companies had not as yet had an opportunity completely to replenish their in- 
ventories, which had become depleted under the government-controlled rubber 
import program. The National Economic Development Bank announced that it 
would grant financial priority to the expansion of rubber plantations in a move to 
increase the domestic production of rubber. New plantations and the expansion of 
old ones were planned in the states of Amazonas, Bahia, and SAo Paulo, and a new 
plantation using the most modern techniques was planned in Amap4 Territory. 
The first shipment of raw rubber from Bolivia, delivered under a recent agree- 
ment between the two countries, arrived in Manaus during April. 


The first two shipments of Soviet crude oil were unloaded in Santos during 
April and were consigned to Petrobras, the government oil monopoly. The crude 
oil, which came directly from wells in the Black Sea area, was shipped by Brit- 
ish vessels and pumped directly to the Cubatdo refinery in the state of SHio Paulo. 
Petrobr4s officials disclosed to reporters that Russia had made new offers to ex- 
change Soviet oil for Brazilian cocoa, but that no further Soviet proposals would 
be considered until Petrobras had evaluated the results of pilot plant experiments 
on the present Soviet petroleum shipment. 


General Humberto Delgado, leader of the opposition of Portugal's Premier 
Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, arrived in Rio de Janeiro on April 21 after spending 
three months as a "refugee" in the Brazilian Embassy in Lisbon (see PORTUGAL). 
Upon his arrival in Rio, General Delgado told reporters that he expected the 
Salazar regime to fall in ''a few months, a few days, or possibly only a few hours." 
Delgado said that he did not leave Lisbon with a safe-conduct pass from the Por- 


tuguese Government and that he had not wees granted formal political asylum by 
the Brazilian Government. 
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denounced Mrs. Luce and her proposed appointment, and there began a grotesque 
episode which originated in the dishonest desire of both the Rio and the Washington 
administrations to use an important embassy for political purposes. It could seri- 
ously be argued that in these times the masses are so important in public affairs 
that we should rely on headline women in diplomacy, sending Clare Boothe Luce 

to Rio and Rosalind Russell to Moscow. But, until it becomes the official policy 
of the United States to use the undoubted diplomatic skill and attractiveness of 
Auntie Mames, both the Rio and the Washington administrations should be ashamed 
of their cynicism in this matter. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Harold Livermore. A HISTORY OF SPAIN. New York. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 1958. Pp. 478. $6.50. Published in London by George Allen and Unwin. 


This is in a way a companion volume to Livermore's History of Portugal 
(Cambridge University Press, 1947), which, together with the symposium he 
edited in collaboration with the late Professor William J. Entwistle, entitled 
Portugal and Brazil (Oxford University Press, 1953), gave him a solid reputa- 
tion as a Luso-Brazilianist. That Livermore's first love, Spain, has not been 
forgotten is now evident, and Spanish studies have been enriched with a volume in 
which usefulness as a reference work has been happily combined with distinguished 
scholarship. Livermore, who is now a professor at the University of British Co- 
lumbia, displays that catholic breadth of interest and that untiring curiosity which 
are the hallmark of the best tradition in European scholarship. He is as excited, 
in a scholarly way, about the geological origins of Spain as he is about the regime 
of Franco. The text of this book is factual and compact, but the style is naturally 
lively and stimulating, so that the reader, once having begun the book, cannot 
leave it until he reaches the end. This is undoubtedly a book which every college 
library and every "Spanish" department should have. It may help to free "Spanish'' 
departments in the United States from the pedestrian narrowness in which they live. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SPANISH LITERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Edited 
by Seymour Resnick and Jeanne Pasmantier. New York. Frederick Ungar. 1958. 
Two volumes. Pp. 1-330, 331-608. $10. 


The Frederick Ungar Publishing Company has issued a series of European 
classics in translation; with the exception of Gorki, the ten volumes which have 
appeared have all been of German authors. This two-volume anthology of Spanish 
literature in translation marks a departure which we must applaud. The special- 
ist might wonder what need has he of Spanish literature in translation, until he 
realizes that the translations in themselves are literary masterpieces by such well- 
known writers as Longfellow, Ticknor, Robert Southey, William Cullen Bryant, 
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Aubrey Bell, E. Allison Peers, and S. Griswold Morley. In other words, what 
appears at first sight to be a pony for unfortunate students who do not know Span- 
ish soon reveals itself to be an anthology of distinguished translations by scholars 
and writers of universal fame. These volumes are, therefore, more significant 
than the routine translations which make up most of the series ''European classics 
in translation." 


Preston E. James. LATIN AMERICA. Third Edition. New York. Odyssey 
Press. 1959. Pp. 942. 


Let us rejoice at the appearance of the third edition of Professor James' 
classic work. If a Latin Americanist is ever reduced to taking only one volume 
with him, this is probably it. The text has been greatly changed, and the maps 
by Eileen W. James are a marked improvement over the old ones. Even though 
Preston James is a professor of geography, and that discipline occupies a central 
position in the work, it is not called A Geography of Latin America, but simply 
Latin America, which he describes in the dedication as a "culture area."' With a 
touch of scorn for the multitude of 'scholars'' who were "Latin Americanists'" 
when that was the easiest way to obtain funds and who became Asian specialists 
when the golden rain began to fall on Asian studies, he dedicates his book to the 
"small group of devoted scholars'' who have remained faithful to the study of Latin 
America and who have continued to seek "deeper insights and broader understand- 
ings" of its culture. Preston James is attracted by every color in the Latin Amer- 
ican spectrum. His work is divided into sections on each country. There is a 
General Introduction and a General Conclusion, but he normally avoids the present 
tendency to talk about Latin America as a whole, a tendency which all too often re- 
sults in a series of meaningless generalities. Within each country he studies the 
geographical areas and the political unity of the country, ending with an analysis 
of the economic development and recent political history. Preston James is a 
rare combination of a physical scientist, a social scientist, and a humanist. His 
broad and sensitive vision allows him to see in sharp focus the telluric basis of 
Latin American life. 


John Lynch. SPANISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, 1782-1810. The Intendant 
System in the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. University of London, the Athlone 
Press. 1958. Pp. 335. Distributed in the United States by Essential Books, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. $6.75. 


The distinguished British Hispanist Professor R.A. Humphreys of the Univer- 
sity of London supervised this doctoral dissertation by one of his students who is 
now Lecturer in History at the University of Liverpool. The content of the mono- 
graph is clearly expressed in the titles of the chapters: Spanish Colonial Reorgan- 
ization under Charles III; The Provinces of the Rio de la Plata; The Origin of the 
Intendant System; The Establishment of the Intendant System in the Viceroyalty of 
the Rio de la Plata; The Intendant and the Viceroy; The Intendant and the Exchequer; 
The Intendant and Public Administration; The Intendant and the Indians; The Intend- 
ant and the Cabildo; The Intendant and the Audiencia; The Intendant and the Revolu- 
tion. This scholarly and well-written work is a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of the end of the ancien régime in Spanish America. 


John W. Wadleigh. THE BITTER PASSION. New York. Dutton. 1959. Pp. 223. 
$3.50. 


A novel about relations between Americans and Mexicans in a Mexican 
village. 
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Marfa Teresa Babin. PANORAMA DE LA CULTURA PUERTORRIQUENA. New 
York. Las Americas Publishing Company. 1958. Pp. 507. 


This substantial, illustrated volume will be of interest to those who seek in- 
formation about the superficial aspects of Puerto Rican life. It is, however, com- 
pletely lacking in any critical interpretation. Everything is described in an ingen- 
uous, colorful way, which will make Hispanists think of la Espafia de pandereta. 
We are told of the magnificence of Puerto Rican cock-fighting rings and race tracks. 
Books by women Spanish teachers frequently show an absence of analytical ability, 
and stress the local color of folk customs. At first the reader may wish to rele- 
gate this book to that category, but then he realizes that the naive exaltation of 
everything Puerto Rican is the natural expression of a Puerto Rican in New York, 
where the Puerto Rican stands at the bottom of the social scale, below the Negro. 
Unfortunately the New Yorkers who fail to show a proper appreciation of Puerto 
Rican culture will almost certainly never read this book. It is lamentable that the 
ordinary New Yorker has no idea of the wealth of the Puerto Rican tradition and of 
the pride which displaced Puerto Ricans feel in it. Maria Teresa Babin's book 
ends with a defiant affirmation of the Hispanic American roots of Puerto Rican 
culture. : 


John D. Martz. CENTRAL AMERICA. The Crisis and the Challenge. Chapel 
Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. 356. $7.50. 


John D. Martz started early his career of scholarly publication. A magna 
cum laude graduate of Harvard University, he published his senior essay entitled 
Communist Infiltration of Guatemala. As the recipient of a Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion grant to Costa Rica, he was able to make a first-hand study of the situation 
in each of the Central American countries and Panama. From this study came the 
present book. The author thereupon enrolled at George Washington University, 
where he is currently working for his M.A. Martz' study of Central America is 
invaluable; it contains much information which is virtually inaccessible elsewhere. 
He relied greatly on personal interviews, and the bibliography of this work is 
therefore somewhat thin. Martz shows a grasp of Central American affairs which 
is really quite remarkable, and his publications promise well for a distinguished 
career. 


A. Myra Keen. SEA SHELLS OF TROPICAL WEST AMERICA. Marine Mollusks 
from Lower California to Colombia. Stanford University Press. 1958. Pp. 626. 
$12.50. 


This beautifully illustrated taxonomical study will interest primarily conchol- 
ogists. Non-specialists can profit, however, from a perusal of the carefully- 
prepared listing and description of a great variety of Pacific Ocean sea shells. 


Ruth Baus. WHO'S RUNNING THIS EXPEDITION! The misadventures of a Cali- 
fornia ex-housewife in the jungles of Central America. New York. Coward- 
McCann. Pp. 256. $4.00. 


The author traveled across Nicaragua from Managua to Puerto Cabezas on 
the Caribbean and back by a different route. It would have been fascinating to have 
had a mature and observant description of the almost unknown country she traversed. 
Instead we are treated to a chatty, undistinguished account by one whose powers of 
scientific observation could scarcely be lower. It is time to protest against the 
plethora of insignificant travel books when something more substantial is called for. 
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Clara Evans Keys. WE PIONEERED IN PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. A 
Methodist Missionary's Memoirs of Planting Christian Civilization in Mozam- 
bique. New York. Exposition Press. Pp. 89. $3.00. 


The Iowa-born author of this book tells of her experiences in Portuguese 
Africa in a series of letters written to her granddaughter Harmony. The letters 
indicate a person who was acting out of conviction and love for fellow humans. 
How much Protestant missionaries achieved in Catholic Mozambique is another 
matter. 
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Stanford Conference on Latin America 
October 9-11 


Plans for the conference are progressing well, and many distinguished 
speakers from all over the United States and Latin America have agreed to par- 
ticipate. Those wishing to attend should write to Hispanic American Studies, 
Stanford University. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old ed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a jocus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 

interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 


pain, 
lands, but a peculiarl personalist brand, involving a day-to-da bo in which revolution and unrest are 
economic and . The study of the political, social, and 
economic devel t of the area is the of the Hispanic llairibes Report, the monthly publication of 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
— logis. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications Those who com- 
an important in the program, since it is im to a ci 

This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium coebaey constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contem y scene, ot Se uirements in the undergraduate 
provide a background for this study. School of "ieentiea eenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci 

ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ve been close and cordi 
The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
OF ARTS 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romamic Languages 142-148) .........+-0+seesesesscensceserceeccscess 10 units 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ...........0sccccecevcessccssesecceers 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), aMy CWO COUFSES 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Students who wish to minor in any special of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
2A Ln Cc A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 


. The student's program wil Maen, ont of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador), West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 
candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 


University. 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the is available for $3. se ee On ee 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) 
; or Brazil. 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distinc- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 
A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 


SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 
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